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BARRY CORNWALL’S SONGS. 


PEACE! WHAT DO TEARS AVAIL? 
Peace! what do tears avail? 
She lies all dumb and pale, 
And from ber eye 
The spirit of lovely life is fading,— 
And she must die ! 
Why looks the lover wroth ? the friend upbraiding ? 
Reply, reply ! 
Hath she not dwelt too long 
*Mirdst pain, and grief, and wrong ? 
Then, why not diet 
Why suffer again her doom of sorrow, 
And hopeless lie? 
Why nurse the trembling dream until to-morrow ? 
Reply, reply ! 
Death take her to thine arms, 
In all her stainless charms, 
And with her fly 
To heavenly haunts, where, clad in brightness, 
The angels lie! 
Wilt bear her there, O Death! in all her whiteness ? 
Reply, reply ! 


THE NIGHT IS CLOSING ROUND, 

The night is closing round, Mother! 
The shadows are thick and deep! 

All round me they cling, like an iron ring, 
And I cannot—cannot sleep! 


MOTHER. 


Ah, Heaven !—thy hand, thy hand, Mother! 
Let me lie on thy nursing breast ! 

They have smitten my brain with a piercing pain >— 
But ’tis gone !—and now [ shall rest. 


I could sleep a long, long sleep, Mother! 
So, seek me a calm cool bed: 

You may lay me low, in the virgin snow, 
With a moss-bank for my head. 


{ would lie in the wild, wild woods, Mother! 
Where nought but the birds are known ; 

Where nothing is seen, but the branches green, 
And flow'rs oo the greensward strewn. 


No lovers there witch the air, Mother! 
Nor mock at the holy sky: 

One may live and be gay, like a summer day, 
And at last, like the Summer, die! 


PETITION TO TIME. 


Touch us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently,—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream ! 
Hamble voyagers are We, 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
(One is lost,—an angel, fled 
To the azure overhead!) 


Touch us gently, Time ! 

We've not proud nor soaring wings: 
Our ambition, our content 

Lies in simple things, 
Humble voyagers are We, 
O’er Life’s dim unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime: 
Touch us gently, gentle Time! 


ANECDOTES OF GERMAN COURTS. 

The various tongued denizens of earth who nad crowded Frankfort 
during the great fair were fast returning to their distant homes, the wel! 
filled table d'héte at the Réimischer Kaiser was now reduced tu a few 
members of the corps diplomatique. ‘‘ See that my passport is en regle for 
Vienna,” said 1 to the Kellner, “for Frankfort has now become intole- 
bly dull.” 

As the traveller journies towards Saxony, the face of the country un- 
dergoes a marked change: the vine clad heights of the Mein gave place 
to the dark ridges of the Thuringian forest, between which aud the foot 
of the Ezegibirge, extend the dominions of a crowd of petty princes, 
who, by their family influence or political services, have saved their in- 
significant independencies from the mediatising ban of the German con- 
federation. 

My travelling companion was an old Dutch colonel, the Baron Van 
S——. He bad made thirty campaigns, and the wild uncertainty of a 
camp life had given to him that happy constitutional indifference which 
philosophy in vain aspires to. A vein of military pedantry ran through 
his conversation, but this was enlivened by such s irrewd and profound 
observations on men and things, such a fund of anecdote, as taught me 
that the baron had moved no inattentiv< observer on the great theatre of 
events on which he had played his part. ‘In whose dominions are we 
at present ;"’ said Ito the post-master at Lebenstein, for in the course of 
our morning's ride. we had passed through half-a-dozen states. “ In those 
of his Serene Highness of Saxe Meinengen,” was the reply. IT confess 
I felt a little curious to visit the state that was likely to have the bonour 
of one day giving a Queen to England. We theretore proceeded straight 
to the captital, and little time it took us to get there 

The town of Saxe Mienengen is situated on the right bank of the 
Warre, beautifully embosomed in hills. itis rather handsomely built, and 
is poetically called the City of the Harp. The population of the whole 
state is about 40,000 souls, its revenue £30 000. and as a member of the 
German Confederation it has one fifth of a rote 


I gathered this important 
statistical knowledge from the Court 


Aimanack. What a ridiculous 


** spectacle politique” do these little petty German states present with 
Here is the duchy 


their standing armies and all the atttrad of a court 





of Saxe Meinengen—its whole population is interior to that of a mode- 
rately sized English town, aud its entire revenue considerably less than 
the pin money of our Queen. Sach is the fact; an English town, con 
| sidered unworthy of being represented in parliament, has double the 
population, and centuple the wealth and intelligence of the duchy of 
| Saxe Meinengen, that bas givea to usa Queen who has shown so much 
elevated contempt for our Manchesters and Birminghams., An English 
hunter would gallop round its territory in an bour; an English noble 
man must be a skilful financier to subsist on its paltry revenue without 
| cunning in debt. 
| “ You are right,’ said the Baron, ‘ but it was still worse in the time 
| of the old German confederation. In fact the state we are now in is a 
| mighty empire compared to the Lilliputian dominions of many of these 
| princes, whose military contingent to the confederation was fixed at half 
| aman each! The whole extent of their territory might have been ranged 
| by an eightees pounder. On the formation of the confederation ot 
| the Rhine, eighty de ces Messieurs were medintised at once coup de plume, 
an atrangemrent which was coufirmed by the congress of Vienna in 
| 1815, whod believe would fair have extended to a few more this media- 
tising princiy !e ; an act that would have gained that assembly the eternal 
| gratitude of the subjects of these petty sovereigns, who are borne to the 
earth by the weight of taxes to support their beggarly pride and ridica- 
| lous pretensions. ** To give you an idea,”’—continued the Baron, “ short 
ly after Holland was overrun by the French, | was ia garrison at Bre- 
| da.” Now «t the words “ J’etats on garnison,” I filled out a bumper of 
Rhodesheimer, for L expected the relation of a whole campaign at least, 
j and f foresaw it would be far past miduight ere we gotiato winter quar 
ters; but for once I was mistaken. 


“ Tired of the monotony of a garrison life, I resolved to make an ex- | 


| cursion inte some of the little states of the right bank of the Rhine ; they 
were crowded at the time with French emigrants, and [oeed not tell you 
| there was no lack of amusement. I directed my steps tu the nearest of 
| these, the dominions of the Hereditary Prince of Beuwtheim Steinfurth, 
| and took up my quarters at the Hotel de la Cour,—immediately opposite 
the parade. “This was fortunate, for it eflarded mean opportunity of re 
| viewing the standing army of the state, which consisted of stv hussars 
and tiventy gronadiere 
“ On the second day of my arrival 1 waited upon the Grand Chamber- 
lain, 1a orderte inake le premier pas towacds an introduction at eourt. 
Letters of nobility proving three descents at least, were indispensable to 
procure the honeur of anentreé. “Lama Baron bora;” said Lin reply 
to the chamberlain, “ but the rerolatien a chany/ tout cela” IL had, bow 
ever, brought with me some old musty parchments, though not without 
the apprehensions of compromising myself with my own government by 
figuring away under my old title. These Thaaded tohim. Never shail 


I forget the satisfaction he displayed; he capered about the peor, singing | 


the old romance 
“ Aax bons temps de In chevaleric,”’ 
| and darted off to lay them before his Highwess in person. 

“On the following Sunday | was invited to the grand couvert du prince. 
On beiag ushered into the banquetting ball, I was rather surprised to ob- 
serve that all the lacqueys wore enormous mustaches. It was,” said the 
Baron, “a decoration de Zacquai which I bad never before seen, and I 
accordingly testified my astonishment to the Prince de B——i, who sat 
nexttome. “If you took more attentively at them,” said the Prince, 
smiling at my observation, “ you will perceive que ces drotes la are the 
grenadiers of the guard, who on these occasions throw off the uniform 
of the soldiers to assume the livery of thefootman. ‘To be serious, this 
| little state plays the part of aa Italian buffoon, and affords food for mer 
j riment from morning to night. To begin with the Prince himself. He 

is gue of the most worthy mea of his estate, dominions, I should say, 
buta perfect imbecile on the subject of his nobility, which he pretends 
| has descended to him in # direct line from Charlemagne. The court 
| keneslogist goes farther, and pretends that without difficulty it might be 
| proved that the blood of Arminius 
| 


Fst descendu jusqu 'a lui de Lucrece en Lucrece 


——out pur ainsi que sa noblesse, 

“With respect to the Princess,"’ continued the Prince, “ she goes 
| many lengths beyond her lord. She fancies herself another Marie 
Theresé, in fact the tone of the court is aristocratic on n'y pent plus. 
Two parties at present divide the state, an Austrian and a Prussian, who 
hate each other as much as the Guelpls and the Ghebellines of the mid- 
dle ages. The court inclines tothe Austrian faction, for you must know 
that the Prussian government has seized a village which lay conveniently 
on their boundary line, which produced a revenue tothe Prince of about 
£30 annually. The consequence of this serious defalcation in the reve- 
nue has been an appeal to the German diet, which however is too pra- 
dent to shew its impotency by orderiog Prussia to make the amends 
honourable. 

Observe,’ 
General 


said the Prince, “that man bedizened like an English 
On gala day s he officiates as commander. in-ciief: on others, 
‘il fait les fonctions,’—of architect to the court, director of bridges and 
highways, and intendant of police. The other on bis right is the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs in lis own opinion—a second Alberoni. His sa 
gacity bas already led him to discover that you are charged with an im 
portant diplomatic mission from a foreign power. You may amuse 
yourself at his expense. And now mark more particularly that old cava- 
lier in earnest conversation with the Countess Von S——g, it is the Ba- 
ron Von H——g; he bas gambled away an immense fortune, and now 
lives by his wits; he generally contrivesto lay under contributions every 
stranger whoarrives at court. You be bas already booked fora ringtaine 
de Louis, at \east. Beware of him, for he is an able tactician, with the 
effrontery of Beelzebub himself, as the following anecdote will shew 
He was playing a few daysago at Boston with the Countess Von 8., and 
My cousin the Chevalier B. The Baron lost three thalers and the Che- 
valier one, who threw down half a Frederick d'orto discharge his debt 
This the Baron immediately pocketed, saying to the Countess this makes 
my debt to you, Madam, seven tholons; three that I lost, and four that I 
now borrow of you; so that the Countess, independently of ber win- 
nings, lost four thalers, for he bas never paid her, and never will!” In 
truth,” said my friend the Baron, ‘ I observed the old fellow hovering on 
my flanks during the whole of the evening; but he was forestalled by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who. drawing me aside, dilated profound 
ly onthe thew political state of Europe. War he deemed inevitable, 
and he took an opportunity of adroitly allnding to the subject of the vil- 
lage, on which would pend the policy of the state Indeed, Sir 
he, we are on the eve of great events And so we were, much nearer 
tian his Excellency bad any idea of; for while he was so eloquent. 


said 


} 


| Revolution 


| s0 keen and unsleeping is ber vigilence in this direction, “ that strict na- 


liy discoursing on the state of Europe, four of the “ Hussars of the 
Guard” were committing some outrage on the adjoining Prussian 
| terrulory. . 
« Now, it happened that the commandant ot the district was Blocher, 
at that time a colonel. And,” added the Baron, with military frankness, 
| he wasa ‘matin’ not to be trifled with. He accordingly ordered 8 cor- 
}poral and four file to invade the territory of the Prince, and seize the 
| delinquents. He might have sent, it is true, a larger foree, but then the 
| difficulty of subsisting them! The corporal set out, and executing a 
march d-la Sewluz, he surprised the hussars in their cantonments, and 
| carried them prisoners to Biucher'’s head-quarters. The sensation pro- 
| duced by the invasion on tne court and the minds of the people, we, 
lastonishing. The Prince carried bis hand to bis sword, but the race of 
lithe Princess and the ladies of ber train was sublime; it was the ‘@rath of 
Juno! 
Flectere si nec non superos Acheronta ™ vebe. 

| The only caféin the little capital was crowded with politicians. A 
general war was deemed inevitable; an®\iance with Austria, and above 
alla subsidy from England was the Govious policy of the state Every 
j horse inthe Prince's stables was impressed into the service of the esta- 
| fette. Atthe expiration of a week, murmurs of discontent began to 
| be heard; an alarming deficiency in the revenue, caused by the enor- 
| mous consumption of stationary in the department of foreign affairs, 
; was foretold, andafew fierce spirits pronounced the word republic! 
| What would bave been the result heaven only knows, bad not his Pros 
jsian Majesty made due reparation to the wounded honour of bis High- 
jnessof Bentheiu:s Steinfurth an event which was celebrated at court by 
ja grand fate. 

** My comgé was expired, and I returned te Broda, A few Neds after- 
wards I met this ex-sovereign Prince in Paris, where be was living upon 
|a pension from the French Government, bis principality having been 

converted into ® parochial arrondissement of the newly formed kingdom 
}of Westphalia.” 

I was highly amused with these anecdotes, which were rendered 

jinore pigeant by the Baron's art de raconter, a talent he possessed to a 
degree thet would have pleased the fastidious taste of Louis Quatorze 
himself 


— 
M’GREGOR’S BRITISH AMERICA. 
From Blackwood's Magazine.—{ Continued. | 

In Newfoundland there is now a sufficient and a growing attention 
paid to agriculture. That is well for the colonists, and will prove the 
best course lor ensuring to them a permanent prosperity. But our own 
interests are chiefly connected with the fisheries of that region. These 
| ere luminously traced through their past history, in the work before us. 
This review naturally points our attention with peculiar energy to the 
present condition of our own interest, in possessions which are almost 
essential (o our naval greatness. Mr. M'Greyor is justly severe in eriti- 
cising the polisy of eur statesmen on this commanding subject. The 
treaty of Utrecht bas been a standing theme of abuse for upwards of a 
century; chiefly from their concern in tnat treaty it is that Bolingbroke 
and Oxtord bave suffered in history, as dead to the calls of patriotism. 
| Yet this treaty, bad as it may bave been in some other respects, guarded 
jour interests by wise stipulations in the Newfoundland fisheries. De 
Witt, whose anxious jealousy had been directed to the grounds of our 
| naval greatness, aseribed it chiefly to “the discovery of the inexpressibly 
jrich fishing bank of Newfoundland :” and the authority of De Witt was 
| still great inthe early years of Bolingbroke. It was the captore of Louis- 
burg, however, in 1745, which gave the greatest shock to the Freneli in- 
| fluence in that region. The peace of 1748, it is true, again saerificed 
jour American interest to that in the East Indies: for Cape Breton wae 
restored to France, by way of equivalent for Madras, which she hed re- 
cently conquered, However, the splendid, though brief career of Wolfe, 
availed to re-establish our American empire ona basis more extended 
thanever. In 1750, the French power in this quarter was destroyed in 
the amplest manner, by the reduction of Cape Breton and Canada: with 
sufficient firmness in the diplomatic policy which followed, it was then 
destroyed for ever. 

It is notorious, however, that too often what we have gained by the 
sword, we lose by onr diplomacy. The treaty of Fontsintleau, in 
1762, conceded to France some restricted rights of fishing on these 
coasts, and above all, ander the mask of providing a shelter for the 
French fishermen, and gave up the islands of St. Pierre ond Riquelon. 
Now, it has been often enough asserted, thet these islands are incapable 





lol, being fortified; and that pretence was set up in Parliament, by way 
| of apology for this article of the treaty. 


But certainly, had that been so, 
it is dificult to understand why Fronce should have entered into express 
covenants, ‘ not to fortify the said islands.” [4th Art. Treat. Fontaib.] 
We suspected how the matter stood: and we now find, from Mr. M'Gre- 
gor, that “both these islands are in an eminent degree, not only capa- 
ble of being made impregnable, but that their situation alone would com- 
mand the entrance to the Galph of St. Lawrence, if put into such a 
state of strength as it isin the power of France to put them.” 

These Islands. however, were lost to France by the first war of the 
The peace of Amiens, as we might be sore, restored them 
both; and again, as we might be equally sure, the next war transferred 
them to Great Britain. And, finally, in the treaties which followed the 
fall of Napoleon, not contenting ourselves with restoring for the third 
time these most important islands, we have solemnly created in favour 
of France various privileges of fishing, which were as ruinous for us to 
grant, asthey were unreasonable for ber to claim. , 

With how true and long-sighted a policy France has cultivated ber 
fishing interest, obstinately insisting in peace upon all, or more than all 
that she bad lost in war, may be jadged from this statement of Mr. 
M’'Gregor’s:—Even so eurly #¢ 1745, one year's fishing in the North Ame- 
rican seas was Valued at £972,000. But this was looked to asa mere 
collateral trifle. ‘The direct and paramount purpose, hich France pur- 
sued in this policy, was the support and eggrandisement of her martial 
navy This purpose she secured, by na domestic provision, whieh 
exacted forthe crews of all vessels fitted out for the fisheries, one-third, 
orat the least one-fourth of green men, that is, men who had never before 
been at sea. The result of this one regulation was—that annually she 
threw from four to six thousand reeruits into her martiime service. 

What is the conseqnence? In 1829, France emploved from 250 to 
“) vessels on the coasts of British America, and 25,000 fishermen 
And the more effectually to drive these men, when treined, into ber do 
mestic navy, she hinds them all bv treaty not te become residents, Nay, 
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val discipline, , 
on board of the fishing-vessels. 
our British statesmen, France has been 


” (as we learn from Mr. M'Gregor,) 
isle So that, by this egregious oversight of | 


enabled to create the most per | 


; va 


fect apprenticeship in the world for a vast and permanent hody of sail- 


ors, and io 
—"W tah an evil of this magnitade befor 
almost a trifle to mention, that the island 
governor resides ; 
terwards smuggled into our colonies; 
mercial value of the fisheries, the Fret 





and lower wages of labonr, enjoy a preference in “the markels of 


world,” «s weil as in the irown market 


ing obtained in those parts ceded to them, on the coasts of 
land, nothing less than “half the shores of the island, 


thus secur 


fishing grounds,” they have 


ing actually expelled our own fishermen, and 


four hundred miles farther north, whe 
eompetilors. ‘ 
By a convention with this country, 


States have obtained a modified privile 


The Americans anoually employ trom 
schooners, of 90 to 150 tons, with er 
men. 


Their export of cod-fish alone, averages 400,000 quintals annes 


exported by 
home consu 


is nbout half the quantity 
aad Labrador; and their 
much more 

These are the consequences whieh 
own interests, by rapidly promoting 
comer of those who are always our t 


eantime. the direct and inmediate consequences to ourse 
the depreciation of fish in the foreign markets, a raimous reduction in 
the demand for fish oil, and the almost total destruction of our great nur- 
With respect to this last evil, Mr. M‘Gregor tells us, 


oery lor seamen, a 
that the fishermen perticularly in N 
selves to a shore or boat-fishing; and 


which that is pursued, it seems that it farnishes no regular school for 


training sailors. British interests bave 


clusively to the support of the sword; but we believe that no instance 
can be produced in whieh they have been—neglected, we cannot 
but sysiematicaliy sacrificed in an equal degree by our diplomacy 


a quarter so remote from Europe, 


as hardly to attract at- 


of St. Pierre, where the Preach 


is made # depot for French manufactares, which are af- 


that, simply as regards the com- 
ich, by means of cheaper outfits 
! the 
; and. finally that, hav- 
Newfound- 
and “ the best 
ed the further advantage of hav- 
driven them from two to 
by other 


at home 


,” 


re, again, they are met 
concinded in 1515, the United 
ge of fishing in these latitudes. 
fiteen hundred to two thousand 
ews amounting to Gurty thousand 


, sd , » annles ed irom this— 
quantity of produce, it may be conjectured 
Asto the q y ly, which | 


the British from Newfoundland 
mption is equal to three times as 


indirectly and remotely affect our 


the commercial and politi alim- 
ivals, and too often our enemies 


ewfoundland, now confine them 


“is not lost sight of | to the Bermudas, that is, from a station with every natural advantage to; is considered its mouth, the St. Lawrence is eighty miles broad; a 


one with none at all. 


North American colonies. 





nd at 


; Cape Chat, 160 miles up the stream, it is still forty. Even at the point 


Intellectually speaking, that is, with a view to the blessing of culti- | where its waters are pepfectly unaffected by the sea, it is still twenty- 
ted society and of education, Nova Scotia stands atthe heud of our | two miles broad, and twelve fathoms (ihat is, 72 feet) deep. Nay, 100 
i During the government of Lord Dathonsie | miles below Quebec, it is nearly 300 feet deep; for its depth increases 


‘a college was established, and endowed with fands to the amount of |} upwards. Such a river was an appropriate basin for receiving the vast 
e us, it becomes by comparison ; nearly ten thousand pounds, as a measure of relief to the class of students | timber ships called the Columbus and the Baron of Renfrew—*“ those 


whoftectine subscribing to the Thirty-nine Articles; students atthe chareh | mammoth ships,” (as Mr. M’Gregor bappily styl 


of England were already provided for by the College of Windsor. The 
same enlightened nobleman established an agricultural society. And, 
upou the whole, there is perhaps no settlementin the world where equal 
culture of mind is combined with the same simplicity of manners. 
Untilthe year 1785, the province of New Brunsw ick formed a part of 
Nova Scotia; and we may properly enough, therefore, notice Its present 
circumstances in this place. Mr. M'Gregor supposes that it is capable 
of maintaining “at least three millions of inhabitants ;” which single 
statement is a sufficient indication of its importance. Yet with all these 
immense resources, it was not until 1762 that this country attracted any 
British settlers. in that year afew families made the first attempt at co- 
lonization. Their sufferings were great; but still greater (if we may 
trust a pamphlet written by a gentleman at Fredericton, in the same pro- 
vince) were the sufferings of those who followed in the sprigg of 1774 
Searcely bad they begun to construct their cabins, when they were sur- 
prised by the rigours of an untried climate; their habitations being en- 
veloped in snow before they were tenantable. The climate at that pe- 
riod being far more severe than #t present, they were frequently put 
to the greatest straits for food and clothing to preserve their existence a 
few roots were all that tender mothers could at times procure to allay the 
importunate calls of their children for food. Sir Guy Carleton had or- 
dered them provision for the first year at the expense of Government; 
but food could searcely be procured on any terms. Frequently had 


ives, has been | these settlers to go from fifty to one hurdred miles with nandsleds or 


toboggans, throug) wild woods or on the ice, to procure a precarious sup- 
ply for their famishing families. Frequently in the piercing cold of win- 
ter, apart of the family hadto remain up during the night to keep fire in 
their huts to prevent the other parts from freezing. Some very destitute 


from the circumstances under | families made use of boards to supply the want of bedding; the father or 


in general been confided too ex 


some of the older children remaining up by turns, and warming two 
suitable pieces of boards which they applied alternately to the smaller 
children; with many similar expedients.” However, in spite of these 


say— | hideous difficulties, already in 175 a royal charter was granted to New 
For Brunswick, asa distinct province independent of Nova Scotia, 


I're- 


it must not be forgotten that this very Newfoundland, thas w antonly | dericton is now the seat of government; but the largest town is that of 


trifled away in recent times, was “for at least two centuries and a hall) St. J 
after its discovery by Cabot in 1479, of more mighty importance to 
and Mr. M‘Giregor justly doubts 


Great Britain than any other colony ;” 
whether “the British Empire could ha 


ve risen to its great and superior 


shn’s, which has a population of twelve thousand people. 

No town, however, is more heard of in this country, on account of its 
immense timber trade, than that of Miramichi. ‘Ve mention it here 
as connected with one of those tremendous fires wuich someties erise in 


rank among the nations of the earth, if any other power had held the | the American forests, and spread havoc by circles of longitude and lati- 


possession of Newfoundland ; its fishin 


ment furnished our navy with a great proportion of its hardy and brave 


sailors.” 


Prince Edward Island and Cape Breton occupy the two next books. | the time: for, as Mr. M’Gregor observes, the mere rerefaction of the air 
Neither of these istands can pretend to any considerable rank amongst 


our American possessions 


g having ever since ils commence 


tude. Inthe autumn of 1825, such a calamity occurred on the river 
Miramichi, which extended 140 miles in length, andin some places 70 in 
breadth. Itis of little consequence that no wind should be stirring at 


creates a wind, “which increases till it blows a perfect hurricane.” 


Yet this is notso much from any want of | the present case, the woods have been on fire for some days without | 
natura! resources that ean be charged upon cither of them, as trom the 


But 


creating any great alarm, 


extraordinary neglect which they have experienced from government. | blow furiously from the westward; and the inhabitants along the banks 
It is true, that private enterprise has done something within the last thirty | of the river were suddenly surprised by an extraordinary roaring in the 


years to re medy this negleet 


All the world remembers the late Lord 


woods, resembling the crashing and detonation of loud and incessant 


Belkirk’s intelligent plan of colonization in Prince Edward Island; and | thunder, while at the same instant the atmosphere became thickly 


a good deal has been done for Cape Breton by English settlements since 
the close of the American revolutionary war. 


Yet, 


when the French 


darkened with smoke. 
| 


lof this awful phenomenon, before all the surrounding woods appeared 


possessed this island, the inhabitants employed upon the fisheries near | in ove vast blaze, the flames ascended from one to two hundred fect above 


600 vessels, exclusive of boats, and from twenty seven to twenty-eight 


thousand seamen; and the French M 


imistry considered this fishery ‘a 


nore valuable source of wealth and power to France than the posses 


sion of the mines of Mexico and Peru.” 
French capital of the island of Cape Breton, and at that time the capital 


of allthe French possessions, of itself 
tance of this settlement. 


sufficiently indicates the impor 


Indeed Louisburg, the old 


the tops of the loftiest trees; and the fire, rolling forward with inconceiva- 
ble celerity, presented the terribly sublime appearance of animpetuous 
flaming ocean.” T'wo towns, those of Douglas and Newcastle. were in 
a blaze within the hour; and many of the inhabitants were unable to 
escape. Multitudes of men, on lumbering parties, perished in the forest ; 
cattle were destroyed by wholesale; even birds, unless those of very 


The inhabitants were 5000, withaut reckoning | stcong wing, seldom escaped, so rapid was the progress of the flames. 


the garrison ; and the reduction of the place by General Amherst, in) Nay, the very rivers were so much affected by the burning inasses pro- 
1754, ae ton a powerlul armament of twenty-three ships of the line, jected into their waters, that in many cases large quantities of salmon 


eighteen frigates. 157 sloops of war and transports, together with a land 
For more then twenty years, however, after this 
event, the island was abandoned to afew fishermen, whose existence 
was searcely known. At this time the colony, if such it could be called, in wonderfully short space of time; wooden cities being easily rebuilt in | 
was treated as an apendage ot Nova Scotia. 


force of 16,000 men. 


it istrue, promises appeared of a bette 


After the American war 


rsystem. A new capital, name 


and other fish were scattered upon their shores. Perhaps the plague of 


planet, on so magnificent a scale. Such disasters, however, are repaired 


, acountry where timberisa weed. 
! tic sense, by means of exportation to English markets, timber has turned 


Sidney, was founded by the fitst governor, Louisburg having been rased outa more valuable possession to New Brunswick than diamond mines 


tothe ground; and the colony of Cape Breton was then gratified by a) conld possibly have proved toa country inher situation, 


distinct and independent government. 
ever, appears to have been transitory; 


tle to promote the wellare of the island; and since 1820 it has been re-| Miramichi or other ports, 


This gleam of prosperity, how 
the succeeding governors did lit 


annexed, as a dependency, to the government of Nova Scotia. 


We are not without hopes that the present work will once more call | life of greater hardship than theirs, or labours carried on under circum- 
the attention of government to a possession with such extended capaci 


ties, both for internal improvement and for external aid to the whole sys- 
The abundant fisheries on 


tem of colonies amongst which it is pl 


aced 


its coasts, its numerous harbours, its great plenty of wood for ship-build 
ing, a soil sufficiently fertile, and excellent land for grazing, are alone | ately attached to fheir awn mode of life, though entailing upon them a 


oa elements of a vast internal developement which waits only for a) premature old age, as the chamois-hunters of the Alps 
su 


Mr. M’Gregor 
-| gives us avery impressive picture of the mode in which timber is cut, 

hanled to the banks of rivers, and finally floated in the shape of rafts to 
The class of people engaging in these la- 
| hours are called lumberers; they live like Indians in the woods; anda 


| stances of wore romantic peril and difficulty, we do not suppose to exist 
any Where on this planet 


Mr. M'Gregor’'s account of these people has all the interest of a ro- 
mance with the truth of history. Yet they are cheerful; and as passion- 


Danger, like 


cient population: and that ought long since to have been furnished | the risk in gambling, comes at length to be loved for its own sake. 


from our own shores. 


raise it to a first-rate importance. 
the work before us 


Bat beyond all other constituents of a flourishing 
colony, Cape Breton has that of coal mines, which must sooner or later | the people engaved in it; and on that ground chiefly bas been raised 


account for this colony having been so long neglected, while the atten 


It is urged, however, that this pursuit has a tendency to demoralize 


a 


This fact we have first learned from | project by our present Ministers for loading the colonial timber with an | 
And really, when we lay all these considerctions | additional duty of ten shillings a-load, and at the same time reducing the 
together, we cannot but agree with Mr. M’Greeer, that it is * difficult to | duty on foreign timber by five | 


On this point, Mr. M‘Gregor makes a 
powertul representation, on the one hand, of extravagant follies connect- 


tion of government has been directed to the colonization of countries so. ed with this new financial plan, and, on the other, of the benefits to 


distant as the Cape of Good Hope and 


Van Dieman’'s Land.” 


norance of the advantages held out by this colony--an ignorance com 


mon to government and to all those w 


Hence we shall not be surprised, if Mr. M'Gregor should himself prove | ly, it takes off, in payment for this, British manufactures to the value. 
the greatest of all benefactorsto Cape Breton, by causing the current of | first cost, of more than two millions sterling. 


emigration to tarn for a time into that d 


At present itis probable enough that the whole attention of the go-| at one half the fares which would otherwise be required, | 
vernment at home, which is disposable in this direction, settles upon the cordingly in 1830 alone, out of forty thousand British settlers in North | 


two principal colonies of Nova Scotia 
fer in some degree from neglect. 
sued them from the earliest times. 


Henry VIL, foralong period was ca 
y gi 


That active nation zealously profited by our torpor;* but misfortunes 
This 


blighted their efforts, after a brief pros; 
catastrophe was followed by various c 


ho ave speculating on emigration 


irection. 


and Canada. Yet even these suf 


And apparently this neglect has pur- | rates by the timber shins. 


relessly resigned to the French. 


verity of eight or ten years, 
hanges of fortune, alternately 





tablishing the British and French sovereignty, until in 1773 the Treaty 


of Utrecht finally secured this colony 


legiavee it has ever since continued: and, according to Mr. M'Gregor, 
no colony is less likely to throw it off. So long, however, as the French 


were in possession of Prince Edward’ 


of Cape Breton, and the Canadas, this colony was never at ease from 


French intrigues : 


to the British crown. In that al 


s Island, (then called St. John’s, 


[ nor was it until Wolfe's expedition to Quebec thata amounted to £1.771.345 : 
perfect state of security was established ’ 


Up to that era, it is notorious 


that the British settlers were frequently scalped by Indian tribes, insti 


gated and bribed by France: 


country. Halifas. the capital, b 


ple, the best harbour in North America. 


yard out of England 
rendezvous for his Majesty's shipping j 


ters of the troops in the Lower Awerican provinces 
seems (here is a ruinous job going on for transi 





* There is truly a characteristic anecdote 
mon of Nova Seotia, (or Arcadia, as it was th 
commission from Henry IV. of France, conety 


countries, under the general name of New 

the property of one Rossignol + but, on the 
unhappy Frenchman for hx | vee, he called 
verpoo! harbour, by the flatteriag name of P 


; an atrocity which has stamped the memo. 
ry of the French covernors in that age with ev erlastinginfamy. At pre- 
sent this colony possesses all the civil ostab . 
to its own welfare. and suitable to its conn: 


sion with so great a mother 


asa population of sixteen thousand peo- 
and the most respectable dock- 
Hitherto, indeed, it has been the great central 


n those seas, andthe head-quar- 
Yet at this time it 


connected with thie French posses- 
ven called.) De Monts: whohad a 
‘ating him governor of this and other 
Fr nee, th 


ther 


uaht proper to confiecate 


hand, by way of consoling the 
y certair 


ert R em gnod. 


The only 
solution of this difficulty is to be found, as he suggests, in the general ig 


lishments which are essential 


erring these establishments | hand of nature has assigned to this region. 


harbour, now known as Li- | 


this country from the timber trade as now conducted. The heads of bis 
statement are these: First, it employs about three hundred thousand tons 
of British shipping, and sixteen thousand seamen. Secondly, it supplies 
to England annually about four bundred thousand loads of timber. Third- 
at 
; Fourthly, the timber ships 
having a home freight find it to be in their power to carry out emigrants 


And ac- 


America, more than three-foarths were carried out at these reduced 
With these and other facts before him, lu- 


n iest Nova Scotia, which had been one of | minously stated in the present work, Lord Althorp must be a bold man 
the earliest British nequisitions in right of Cabot's discovery on behalfof, indeed if he car 


n seriously proceed with his financial chances, which 


pat ig the effect of destroying this important branch of industry at 
one blow j 


those which are conrected with Canada; so much larger is the scale 
upon which these last are expanding. In 1763, about the time when our 
possession of Canada was finally secared by treaty, its total population 
Was rated al seventy thousand. It is now, according to Mr. M‘Gregor, 
nine hundred thousand: of which one-third belongs to the upper pro- 
ving e, and the other two to the lower. ‘I'he total militia of Canada con- 
sistsof eighty-five thousand men. In 1830, the imports of Canada 

r : and the exports to nearly two millions. 
rw enty years ago, all the vessels of every description which arrived in 
Canada, amounted to 341, registering about 52 thousand tons At 
present, without enumerating coasters, or fishing-vessels, river or lake 
cratt, Canada gives employment to about one thousand ships, registering 
ebout 220 000 tons, and navigated by eleven thousand seamen. These 


shape easily understood, the amount of advance which she has made; 
and it must be recollected that this expansion is continually going on 
In reality, it Great Britain had no other possession than this in North 
Ame rica, she would have the basis of a great empire. The mere river 
St. Lewrence is a sufficient exponent of the great destiny which the 
Perhaps few readers are 
aw are that the river St Lawrence is the greatest in the world Mr 
M‘Gregor asserts this: and, considering the breath of this river in con- 
nexion with its length. and the prodigious size of the lakes into which it 
continually opens, we believe that be is right.” At Cape Rosier, which 





° Eve , ' ; 
: Eve n the river of the Amazons appears, by Mr. M'‘Gree w’s measure ment, ti 
ve inferior to the St. Lawrenc *, as respects length: and that 


i S very much 
j inferior, as respects breadth, every body is aware, 


‘‘on the 7th of October, itcame on to | 


They had scarcely time to ascertain the cause | 


fire bas never been exhibited, or will be, till the final destruction of this 


Weed, however, as it is in a domes- | 


. . | 
Yet these interests, vast as they are, sink in importance by the side of 


items in the account of its prosperity we mention as expressing, in a | 


s them,) ‘the largest 
masses, in one body, that buman ingenuity, or daring ente rprise, ever 


contrived to float on the ocean.” Both, by the way, crossed the At- 
lantic; and both were lost. Of the Colambus we have the foilowing 
} account from Mr. M‘Gregor :—* The length on deck was about 320 feet : 
| breadth something more than 50; and the extreme depth of the body 
| about 40 feet. There was then about 3000 tons put on board before 
launching. Every thing was on a gigantic scale. The launch-ways 

were laid on sold mrsou-work, embedded in the rock. The chain and 

hemp-cables capstan, bars, &c. exceeded the dimensions of common 

materials. in the same proportion as the Columbus did other ships. Yet 
this huge four masted vessel was strongly framed, timbered, and plank- 
| ed, on the usual principles, and not put together like a raft, as many peo- 
| ple imagined.’”* 





* The reader must not suppose that three thousand tons was the complement 
| of her loading. She ran out amile by the impetus of her launch, and took in the 
| rest of her cargo, which was far more, at the falls of Montmorenci. 

—>—— 


AN IRISH TRIAL, 


| Reader!—Have you ever witnessed an Irish trial? If not, you have 
| lost ascene where the anomalous character of an Irish peasant is fully 
and foreibly pourtrayed inall its broad developement of light and shadow, 
where the proud chivalrous spirit of our countrymen bursts at times in 
brief but dazzling splendour through the dense clouds of craft and crime 
in which centuries of degradation have enveloped them. 
| It was my fortune to be present at a spectacle of this description during 
the Summer Assizes of 1826, in , one of the disturbed districts of 
/ the South. On my reaching the Court-house, I found the hall filled 
with groups of anxious-looking expectants. In one corner stood a knot 
of freize coated men, seemingly engaged in some interesting topic, for 
| they spoke in low whispers in theirown guttural language—perhaps dis- 
| cussing the impending fate of a friend or relative, who had come under 
the iron hand of the law, or concocting schemes of deadly vengeance 
upon some blood-sucking oppressor. Amidst these juntos, the female 
sex, as in all societies, seemed to hold a paramount place, and I fancied 
I could observe inthe eager voices and energetic gestures of these ex- 
| cited women the incentive to some act of desperate violence, from which 
| even their ragged auditors seemed to recoil. 
| Obeying a nod from the Sheriff, 1 bustled my way through a posse of 
Constables, Peelers, Process-servers —ct hoc genus omne, and obtained a 
seat on the Beneh, from whence I could distinetly observe the whole 
| 








proceedings. The trial was for a crime whose frequent recurrence cast 
a stigma on our national character, and strongly evidences the imbeci- 
| lity and misrule which has ever characterized the Anglo Irish legislation. 
| A party of nocturnal depredators had attacked and cruelly murdered an 
infortunate driver who had rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious to 
| .he people. The prisoner at the bar had been indentified as having been 
concerned in the outrage, and his trial had excited considerable interest, 
| from the fact of his having been formerly a respectable farmer of un- 
| blemished reputation; but who, by a series of oppressions and misfor- 
j tunes, had been reduced to poverty, and driven, by a tyrannical agent, 
from the hearth of his fathers, to wring from acold and selfish worlda 
miserable sustenanee for a delicate wife and five helpless children. 
| [observed him narrowly as he stood erect in the dock, with folded 
arms; his dress bespoke him of the better order of peasantry; his age 
might be about thirty five; tall, muscular, and athletic, his open brow 
and ingenious physiognomy bore no traits of cruelty or ferocity; but 
there was in his dark sunken eye a wild recklessness, and on his lip a lit- 
tle curl of defiance and contempt, as the Clerk of the Crown, in his loud 
nasal twang, charged the prisoner, ‘not having the fear of God before 
his eye,”’ with “ wilfully killing and slaying,” &e. 
| The first witness called was a thin, ferret-like figure, with a small rest- 
| lees grey eye, indicative of every evil passion, who had turned approver 
in order to save his own life; his direct evidence was clear and conclu- 
| sive, but ashe turned to identify the prisoner in the dock, J saw the 
wretch quail under the smile of withering scorn with which bis victim 
recognised him. On his cross-examination, he reluctantly admitted that 
| he had been the organiser of many illegal meetings and acts of violence 
| —thathe had been a convicted horse-stealer, perjurer, coiner, and, in 
| short, that he had been either principal or accessory in the most atro- 
cious crimes. Every instant, as the prisoner's counsel, by some ingenious 
| home-thrust, shook the validity of his testimony; or, by an unexpected 
| ‘ floorer,” destroyed his credibility with the jury, a buzz of applause ran 
through the court, which the temperate dignity of the Chief Justice 
(Bushe) could scarcely repress. At length. weary of dragying further 
to light this disgusting spectacle of moral turpitude, the wretched man 
was permitted to leave the table, amid curses and execrations— not 
| loud, but deep.” 
The next witness who appeared, had been a farm servant of the de- 
ceased; his lounging gait, and vacant stare, gave hima most unpro- 
| mising air of stupidity. The Book was landed him—“ Nie! Sassennagh” 
| —(no English)—said he, with an appealing look to the Judge. “ He 
| speaks English, my Lord!” said the opposing counsel—and, turning to 
| the witness, asked him suddenly,if he never had spoken English 1— 
| “ Never, yer Onner,” was the unguarded reply. “Then, my fine fellow, 
| itis high time you should begin—take the Book, Sir!” Seeing he had 
| fairty commitied himself, he doggedly took the book, first reverently 
crossing himself, and proceeded with that repngnance common to all the 
lower classes of the Irish, to give his evidence, in what he considered a 
| foreign tongue —Little was elicited from his testimony, though be had 
seen the whole transaction from his flock-bed, which was placed in the 
j corner of akitchen; and he became so bewildered on his cross-examina- 
tion, with the multitude of questions respecting the relative situation of 
| the room, and the persons in it, that he foundered from one dilemma to 
| another, until bis entire evidence became a tissue of absurdities. 4 
The case for the prosecution having closed, a host of witnesses ap- 
peared, ready to prove an alibi forthe prisoner; but bis counsel, prudent- 
ly contenting bimself with one or two of the most respectable of these, 
| endeavoured to establish the point with the jury, but evidently with little 
effect; and the fact of the prisoner's guilt seemed so apparentto every 
| person present, that there scarcely remained a shadow of doubt as to his 
| conviction, But the struggle was not yet over; a busy hum of expecta- 
| tion arose—an eager pressing forward—and a whisper of curiosity passed 
| throngh the Court, as a jolly-looking colossal limb of the law, the coun- 
sel for the prisoner, stood up, with a good-humoured carelessness in his 
| manner and countenance, that, to a superficial observer, seemed to par- 
} take more shrewd drollery, than any extraordinary intellectual power. 
He opened his lips—and the broad, unsophisticated tones of a native Hi- 
bernian, grated unmusically on my anglicised ear; but as he proceeded, 
kis rich and powerful language rivetted all my faculties. I heard him 
| with delight pursue, with close aud accurate perspicuity, his argument, 
| through the tangled web of conflicting testimonies, bringing light out of 
| darkness, and order out of confusion. I admired the inimitable tact 


with which he detected every flaw in the prosecutor's case, and seized 
| for hisclient upon every offensive and defensive point in the evidence— 
| from which he poured the irresistable flood of his eloquence into the 
very souls of his auditory. Yet, strange to say, his oratory was plain, 
| Thad almost said, unselect; bat if it possessed not the polished elegance 
of Cicero's, it contained all the fiery energy of Demosthenes’ harangues. 
The jury had leaned attentively forward in their box—every face gra- 
dually relaxing into an expression of acquiescence with the arguments 
of the eloquent counsel; even one dogmatical, hanging-looking old fel- 
| low, who had sat bolt upright during the entire business, was, by some 
| droll but flattering compliment, tickled into attention—a smile played 
round his puckered mouth, and I could see plainly, by bis gratified 
| chuckle, that he was fast forsaking his strict matter of fact opinions. It 
was now evident that, though the sword still remained suspended over 
the prisoner's head, the chances for his safety were momentarily 
doubling: for. as he drew near the close of his vehement and splendid 
appeal tothe heart, the feelings and the sympathies of the Court and 
Jury, every breath susnenced—all was still as death, save that one deep, 
powerful, and impressive voice. The unfortunate criminal watched his 
deliverer with looks, in which a fatal ray of bope seemed hovering on 
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the brink of despair—while his agogized wife, (who, like a ministering “Walsingham for the old age of P faithful attendant ead ear 
angel, bas stood near him in the side dock, during the day,) wiped with | 


her checked apron, the cold dews which overspread his pale brow. 

The speaker at length concluded, and, flinging himself baek exhausi- 
edly on bis seat, the loud hum of admiration spread through the Court, 
and I had an opportunity of inquiring from a gentleman who sat near 
me, who that eloquent pleader was—* Who?” replied he in a tone of 
amazement.—* Who could it be but O'Connell?” L was petrified—for 
here [ had been listening above an hour to this great Leviathan of law 
and politics without being aware of his presence. AsI gazed on his 
portly figure—calm, good-humoured lace—rich emile, in which an inde 
scribable comicality seemed to lurk, and quick piercing eye,—I tell con- 
vinced, that of all men I had ever seen, he was the fittestfor a popular 
leader. 

The judge now summed up his charge coolly and impartially. A 
doubt, he said, had arisen, of which the prisoner ought to have the 
benefit; Lut he left to the Jury the consideration of it. They retuwed— 
and, after an hour's torturing suspense, brought in a verdict of * Not 
Guilty.” 

The prisoner, who had never faultered in the hour of »eril—who had 
borne up manfully against his impending fate—no sooner beard the ver- 
dict pronounced than bis fortitude forsook him—the transition from a 
prison and an ignominons death, to liberty and life, was too much—his 
spirits failed, and witha faint exclamation, he sunk forward, his face con- 
cealed in his hands, upon the bar of the dock; his wife sobbing loudly, 
clung wildly io his nesk, boiding up his infant boy to share his restored 
embraces. A few moments more beheld him a liberated man, exulting 
in the free, blessed air and light of Heaven, surrounded by a crowd ot 
his friends and people, who, not content with evincing their delight by 
deafening shilfoons, lifted him on their stioulders, and, bearing him in 
triumph dowa the main street, amid the w aving of caubeens aud alpeens, 
concluded the day’s adventures by washing away sorrow, and all re- 
membrance of the “ gloomy past,’’ in oceans of potten “that niver saw 
the face of the murdhurin thief uv a gauger,” 

——— 
THREE NIGHTS IN A LIFE-TIME. 

This is an agonizing narrative of an ill-fated attachment. The inci- 
dents and persons are few, but that which is related is thrilling, and 
makes up by force what it wants in variety and relief. The design of 
the tale is new, we believe, in the form in which the author has put it, 
although the theory it expounds is familiar to every one who has felt 
deeply, or experienced any very memorable events either of joy or sor- 
row. ‘The division of a life-time into certain epocha which emphatical- 
ly mark the circumstances by which its destiny was influenced, is well 
calculated to impress upon the mind a distinct sense of the progress of 
mental suffering through all its changes. ‘Three nights in the lile of So- 
phia Walsingham contain the elements of Ler fate; on each of these 
nights, by the mysterious links of moral association, the whole of the 
past is recalled unbidden into one image, as if she lived over her life 
again, while the future is dimly shadowed forth in unutterable hope or 
nameless fear. The first night is the evening preceding her intended 
marriage. She is absorbed in the most delicious expectations of the 
happiness that awaits her. The scene, full of tranquil beauty, and in 
the depths of her native solitudes, favours that luxury of the heart. Her 
lover, a distinguished youth, of singular intellectual endowments, and 
remarkable grace of person and manuers, is devotedly attached to her 
Their joy in each other is perfect; but morning breaks upon the en- 
tranced Sophia to make her wretched for life. On rising she finds the 
household ia confusion, and learns that her father is engaged in his libra- 
ry on business. In vain she conjectures the nature of the mystery. At 
last she is summoned to her father’s presence, where she expects tu meet 
Talbot, her lover, who was on a visit at the house. 

‘As Sophia entered the library, her father, who was seated at his wri- 
ting-table, looked up, and that single look at once seat a quivering thrill 
of horror and undefined alarm, like an arrow, through his daughter's 
heart and frame. She perceived immediately that there was something 
dreadfully wrong. Mr. Walsingham’s face was as pale as death, his eyes 
haggard and bloodshot, like those of a person who has passed the night 
without sleep, and every limb seemed trembling under the influence of 


than with them. Lcouldn't go without seeing you again. Don't forget 
me when Tam away from you all, dear, dear nurse, | shall never forget 
you, or the bappy times when we were all children, and you used to be 
so kind to us.’ 


. ' 
some strong and uncontrollable emotion. He held out his hand to her, 


but appeared unable to speak. One only thought possessed Sophia— 


“William,” she exclaimed, “ my God!—William! something dreadful | 


has happened—tell me. papa—tell me at once—for mercy's sake {' 

She sunk into a chair, with clapsed bands that seemed to tock and 
squeeze themselves together, asif to restrain heragony. Mr. Walsing- 
ham rose, and folded his arms around her. ‘‘ Compose yourself,” said 
he in a thick and broken voice, compose yourself, my poor girl.” 

‘He is dead, I know he is dead,’ gasped Sophia, * nothing else 
would ———.,”’ the shuddering of her whole frame became such that she 
could not ulter another word. 

“No Sophia—no—iny darling child, he is well; but—but—my child, 
my child! for God's sake—ior my sake, be calm, restrain yourself, So- 


phia! it must be told, and the sooner it is done the better ;—he is gone | 


whom Sophia wished to pay a farewell visit. This woman had been! bot could, 
her father’s nurse, and for years a privileged inmate of the Hall: aod) bustle aroand, 


for a quieter habitation she had been placed there, with an affectionate 
grand-daughter to attend her, and sufficiently near the family of her 
beloved master, to ensure their constant visite at ber peaceful dwelling. | omened Least, 


seated ow her easy chair by the blazing hearth, employed in ber usual | swerthe conversation 
knitting, her lively litte granddaughter bustling about in her various 
household occupations, and the old tavourite cat asicep by the fire at her | then awoke with 
feet. The whele domestic scene wore the aspect of ; 
peaceful monotony, of the repose of happy old age, and celled forth 


have gladly exchanged youth, beauty, wealth, and talent, for the heart-/ alone. She looked 


7 ’ . ; ® 
felt calm, the rest from lite’s bustle and its thousand ils, which were now | beautifuleven amix 
before her eyes 


that of nurse Wilton, while little Kitty respectiully withdrew from the | lea its eich youthfal bloom, 
apartinent, a gush of feeling rose to her throat, and nearly diowaed her once innocent and mantling smiles 
Voice Collecting it, howeve 
*Lhave not a long time 

good bye " The tears filled ber eyes as she spoke, and she leant her 
head against the shoulder of the kind old woman 


leave us? 
happier you can't be. ‘To think of my sweet Miss Sophy leaving all her 
grand company up at the Hall, to come down and say good bye to 
her poor old purse 
darling 


ly friend, to] It cannot be su 





Prused that the terrible, though brief, agitation of Tal- 
“ass altogether unobserved of those near him, yet owing to the 
it did not attract universal notice; and if it bead, the rapid 
sve-mastery with which he assumed iis usual manner, was well caicu- 
lated, with common observers, to obliterate the recollection. As to La- 
ly Delamere, she was only conscious, during the remainder of that ill- 
of contused and indistinet sounds, to which she could at- 
aniog; of her own eager striving to comprehend and to an- 
addressed to herself; and of the wretched mecha- 
hshe seemedto hear it. She only every now and 
& thellasit a dagger bad been driven to her heart 
i contented and reo 7 daring to raise ber eyes, to which a species of fascination ccom- 
. a edimpelling her, they were : ' , izi 
bitter sigh from the fair and gilted being who would. at that moment, neue’ Os ep and glorious sete tee daon a ‘Sih town pn hy 
upon a pale and wasted countenance, yet one still 
Sen ar - — — caused by error, and suffering, and despair; 
and he gnred on the dark blue & . 
As Sophia, after the first affectionate salutation, drew a seat close by | tears they had shed for him on aa pete chan prety Fa — 
on the lips whence he had banished their 
é How little did the wreekless crowd 
by a strong effort, she seid in a low tone, | aroundthem dream of the untold anguish which was that day wringing 
g to stay, dear nurse, I—i am come to bid you | these two devoted and breaking hearts.’ . 
The issue of this sad and admirably sustained stor 
keeping with its progress. 
“ Ay@y Miss Sophy, my own sweet darling, and you are going away to | country. 


when ber advancing infirmities made her desirous to relinquish its bastle 


On Sophia's entrance to the cottage. she found the piacid old wowan | tach ao m 


nical smiles with whic 


_ y is in melancholy 
Falbot goes abroud—Sophia goes into the 
Atlast, nature faints under the oppression of feelings long 
Well, love, God send you be happy, ash ‘py as you deserve; pentup, a 1d no longer to be suppressed She dies, bequeathing ber im- 
perishable love to Talbot, and praying of him to address his thoughisto 
the last consolation—that of meeting in a happier world, He returns to 
Will they not wonder what is come over you, | England, visits her tomb, goes back to France, and dies upon the coast. 


ae 
“No, no, nurse, they don't want me; and I would rather be with you THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT—OR HOW THE 
MATCHE WAS BROKEN OFP. 
From the Court Journal 
Now the Lady Catharine was out of all comparison the tallest lady 
Forget you, my darling! How could I forget you? Aye, it will be inthe Peerage. You might tumble over all the pages of Burke, in bie 


dull enough when I haven't a sight of your sweet face coming every last and INHst excellent edition, without fiading any lady within a head 
day tusee me. And poor dear Miss Lucy ! she will be so lonely without | her, She stands six feet two in a quadritle—what she stends in her 
you. To think what changes one lives to see! Deary me, when Llook  St0eking vaips, lo ase the odious phrase of the betting people, I never 
back and remember you all such tiny little ones, and your dear mama, beard, Hor do LT suppose saall Lever have the opportunity of egos 
and sweet master Arthur, and now—Aye, aye, ‘tis a great change surely.” | waltzed with her once, and 1 bad « pain in my shoulder for a wee 


She was interrupted by an agonized burst of weeping from Sophia, | afterwards 


whose tears, already trembling in her eyes, no longer brooked controul, Why is it that little men always fall in love with long ladies, and vice 
but, at the mention of her mother, at the name of Arthur, and, alas! the | Versa! Ido not know, bat, Lam sure that any one of a metaphysical 
recollection of all with which (hat usme was linked, lowed forth in tor ture could write a most adnicabie essay on the subject,—but [ appeal to 
rents that bronght a dreary relief to the overloaded heart which prompt- all my readers, if Lhave any, (and if L have not, nobody will know any- 
edthem. “ Let me cry, nurse; let me ery,” she said, as the kind hearted thing ol my appeal) to decide, on a careful inspection of the love of all 
old woman endeavoured, with many caresses, to comfort and compose | (heir friends and acquaintances, if such is not the fact, There must be 
her; “itissuch a relief.” Andshe w ept oo the feithful bosom that had something in the contrast 

often soothed ber infant sorrows into peace. 


But passing by all ratiocination nobody doubts that my Lord Simoon is 
“Oh! Miss Sophy, my own darling.” said, in alow voice, her humble, | {he shortest Lord (hat used to be in the Upper House. He stands about 


but affectionate comforter; “Ob! Miss Sophy, forgive me if Lam going | tour teet six But to counterbalance such a defect (if it be one,) he isa 
(o say any thing that will vex you, for indeed I can t help speaking, and | Very goed fellow, and has at least filty thousand a-year, 1 wish that 


Lam an old servant of your good papa’s, dear; and,if ye were all my some kind tairy would take a couple of feet off my height, and adda 


own children, L could not love you better I don't like to see a bride similar length to my purse The change would be most desirabie Let 


crying this way: I don’t, indeed, Miss Sophy. To be sure, it is but na- | people say what they would, I should feel that I stood much higher in 
tural, asa body may say, that you should be sorry to leave your papa, | the world. 


and your sister and brether, and the old hall, and every body that loves Well, with whom did my Lord Simeon fall in love? Why, with La- 
you so dearly; but still, my darling, it’s not like going faraway. neverto | dy Katharine of course. The triendship between their families was 
sce any of them again. Ob! no, And don't be angry at me for saying | Very close, and they grew up together—-no, not grew up—for, there was 
it; but when your dear mama came here, a young bride, (you are very | #0 smoll dissimilarity in their growing; but they were in @ great mea 
like her, dear,) she did not look as you do to-day ”" 4 “ | sure reared together, andthe litthe Lord fell in love w ith the lofty Lady. 
A fresh burst of tears was the only reply, as Sophia, now agitated be My dear Simoon suid his mother, ‘there ts nothing against = 4 
yond all controul, gave a free vent to the tide of passionate grief which Katharine: she is amiable, accomplished, bigh bora, and high bred, 
had all day been gathering and swelling at her heart. Her kind old friend No money to be sure; but you do aot want that Her connections are 
mingled her tears with those of her beloved nursling; and, sad as was | first rate, and her (amily polities uvimpeachoble ; but you know there is 
this moment, it was perhaps the most soothing, and the least bitter one, such a difference between you both ia appearance—pardon me for saying 
which Sophia had experienced for along while. The sympatiy with | it my dear Simoon—that you will look rather awkw ard. You know 
her unhappiness, which, though rather felt’ than expressed, she yetper- | hat I mean eel) yf , : , 
ceived to exist, wasa sortof balm to her dried-up and aching heart “True, my dear mother, bdo,” said his Lordship, standing on tiptoe, 
There were few more words spoken between them, till she started up and taking the utmost altitude his suoulders would permit him ; but 
and once more uttering, ina broken voice, * God bless you—God bless | (hen we shall never be seen ste ding or walking together. We shall 
you, dear nurse,” flung berself into those kind arms that had been her | either ride, or drive, or be coated in some way uf another; and I shall 
childhood’s resting place, imprinted one more fond kiss on the withered insist that she always siis on an ottoman. 
cheek against which her own had often been pressed, and tore herself A judicious precaution, thonght the Countess; but she said nothing. 
from the cottage.” “Why,” said Lady Katharine to her mamma, © Simoon is a good per- 
Time again passes away, and Sophia is a wife without a single stir of | so" enough. LT have no particular objection to him— but he is so little.’ 


| the holy love of the wedded state in her heart. She is still Talbot's; and * He has fifty thousand a year,” said the Viscountess 


away—gone. William Telbot is an accursed villain, my child, and you | 


can never, never be hiswife. [ bless my God that I know him for what 
he is, before he has made you so.” 

More her father might have spoken, bat the words fell meaningless on 
the ear of the miserable girl. Like one at whose feet the thunderbolt of 
Heaven has fallen, she sat, perfectly stilland motionless, with fixed eyes 
as if the very pulses of her heart had been arrested by the blow. At 
length her pale lips slowly aud faintly articulated, “ gone—gone away, 
William ?”’ 

“ My child, it is a fearful task—buat I must performit. Read this letter 
which I received last night;—you know the writer—you cannot doubt 
his veracity, but if you could, Sophia, he—he has avowed it! I have 
not been in bed all night ;—with the earliest light I went to him. and 
drew from his own lips the confession of guilt which must for ever 
estrange him from my child. Villain!—villain!; Oh my poor dear un- 
fortunate girl! Wouid to God Thad not trusted in him as I did! but who 
—who could bave dreamt of this 7--Read ut, my poor girl—read it.”’ 


he, wretched and sinking under the great grief of hisown causing, is still | ‘Yes, LE know that,” said Lady Katharine ; “ but how should we look 
Sophia's. At last the third event, that marks and decides her life, ar-| gong into a ball-room 1” 

rives. She isat afashionable portly in London—obliged to move in so | ‘Leannot say,” replied the Viscountess; “ but it is a thing of more 
ciety without being in the least affected by its enjoyments, This is the | tnportance to get a ball-room to go into.” 

third night. eels * We should be excessively quizzed,’ said Lady Katherine. 

“On entering the dining-room, the blaze of light, so immediately suc- * People of filly thousand a-year are never quizged, my love,” respond- 
ceeding the darkness above stairs, was at first dazzling to the sight. So-! ed the Viscountess, ‘or if they are, they never hear it, which comes 
phia felt it so; and it was not antil she bad gained ber seat that she raised to the same thing You must pot be so great a fool as to refuse Simoon.” 
her eyes, just as a gentlemen immediately opposite took bis. Each, at ‘Heigho!” said Lady Kotherine. “1 suppose then I must have bim: 
the same instant, looked upon the other. Every drop of blood in So- but they ill call us Glamdalca and Tom Thumb.” 
phia’s body seemed to make an instantaneous revulsion to her heart, only Not to your face, my love,” said ths Viscountess; and think of 


|torush Lack, like a torrent of liquid fire, till each vessel of her head his—" 


Her dim and glazing eyes slowly gathered in the meaning of the fatal | 





scroll. At length the sense of the words, which at first fell indistinetly 
and dull on her preceptions, became apparent to her. Again, and yet 
again, she read it 

‘Father, father, he has not confessed this? you did not say he had 
confessed this? it is false, it is impossibie!—do not believe it!—if an 
angel from tleaven——” 


“My child, my child! Do youu imagive thatif one ray of hope had | 


existed, your father would have detained it from you? Do you suppose 


j 


that he would have suffered such a blow to fall upon you, if one chanee, | 


however remote, had existed of warding ito? Sophia, as L hope for 
mercy—it is true! he has confessed it all.” 

“ Then father,” said Sophia, rising from her seat, and with a firm, calm, 
fixed countenance and tearless eye. laying the letter on the table, “ then 
father, the die is cast—all is over between him and me.’ 

Her voice was clear and distinct as if she had but uttered words of 
every day import She paused an instant, then deliberately drew from 
her finger the ring—the pledge of her engagement to William Talhot— 
which had never left that finger since he bad placed it there ;—with « 
firm band undid the ribbon which supported round ber neck the locket 
he had given her, containing his hair, and placing them beside the letter, 
said, in the same clear, calm voice—“ There! retarn them to him.” 

Her father clasped her in bis arms—* My darling! my d 
is what I expected from you. Yes, you are your sainted mother’s own 
daughter.” 

He had struck the chord Before the a ighty flood of awakened pas- 
sion, all the barriers that virtuous pride and insulted affection had raised 
to stem its force, were levelled in aninstant. Bursting from her father's 
arms with a shriek of agony, the unfortunate girl flung herself on the 
ground, and uttering the words—" My mother'—Mvy mother! Ob that 
I had died with her !’—fell iato the most violent hysterics.” 

That event renders the preceding night the first crisis of Sophia's life 
Years passed on, but her affections survives all trials of worldly mockery 


and temptation At last she marries, in helpless obedience to custom 
but her heart goes not with herhand. The second night is that which 
precedes her marriage. The scene of that evening is so touching that 


we shall try to make room fora part of it 

It was about three in the afternoon that the young mistress of Wold 
sley Hall left the house, with its ill-timed sights and sounds of cheerfal- 
ness, andtouk her ay rap aly downa w inding path that led through the 
pleasure-grounds to a picturesque cottage, the retreat selected by Mr 


| sudden shock: his brain seemed on fire; but he still had recollection sut 


} 


arline'! this | 


| every verve in his frame was thrilling with agony 


throbbed to bursting. The room swam around her; the lights reeled be- Four leet six to my six feet two,” sighed the tall lady. 

tore her eyes. It was Talbot whom she saw before ber. } No, ny love, Twas not going to say any thing soabsurd. Think of 
Ta'bot! Yes! twas Talbot—her first, her last, her only love. It) bis filty thousand a-year,”’ 

was that most guilty, most miserable of beings, who now, with bloodless It was seitled that Lady Katherine should marry Lord Simoon, A 

lips, and fixedeyes, and heart whose pulsation seewed arrested in bis bo- | great ball was given that night by Lady Blossomley, and the lovers were 


| som, sat gazing on the apparition of her ef whom he had injured, insult- | both inviled. Simoon does not dance. He would have vo chance in 
| ed, yet oh 


amid sin and madness, had never, never ceased to adore. waltzing. Her Ladyship does most vigorously 

This was indeed a time anda place for such a fearful recognition! They What a nice little fellow,” said her first partner, Lord John Diamond, 
had not met, had not looked upon each other's face since that night | “is Simoon Really he looks very happy to-night, poor little thing 
when he clasped her in his arms, and imprinted the kiss of an effianced | Does not your Ladyship think sol He ia as gay asa pet monkey.’ 





bridegroom on her lips, at her own chamber-door, Horror, and agony Her Ladyship said nothing 

and despair bad rolled overeither head since that rewembered evening “'Pon my soul,” lisped her second partner, a Cornet in the Guards 
but they had never metsinee then. And now they sat and beheld each —" that Simoon is a deuced nice little ereature. I don't think him that 
other; and they knew that, let them dream as they chose, of pride. and , fool every body else does. He'sa pretty little play-thing enough.” 

of enstrangement, and of oblivion, it was alla dreain ; that they loved at Her Ladyship sighed. 

that moment as deeply and as fervently as they loved on the day when Sir Cornelius Murphy was ber third partner, 


their hearts were plighted toeach other; and they felt this} and they felt Your Leddyship,” suid the Hibernian, “knows Lard Simoon, Well 
thata gulf was betwist them, that it was guilt and madness to look upon | then, hes a small patthern of a man —mighty like a well-grown baboon, 
each other; that she was a wife; and he, what was be? arecklesss, and ‘specially about the mouth; but a good little creature after all, By my 
abandoned, and a miserable man. word, he'd make a fine match for your Leddyship. You would be pur- 
And theo the horror of such a meeting, at such amoment! ‘Talbot | tilly paired, though not exactly matched.” 

would bave started from his seat, would have rushed from the room, from Her Ladysbip bit ber lip, and looked angry, but Sir Cornelias saw it 
the house, would have fled he knew not whither. His senses recled with the not. 

Lady Katherine danced no more that night. 

“| will not have him,” said she to her mother—* not if he had five 


ficient to tell him where he was; how many malignant eyes a single un 
guarded movement might draw upon them and that th weght chained him hundred thousand pounds a year 
to his seat like one arrested by the wand of anenchanter. A minut And why,” said the Viscountess 

of mute, and cold, and shuddering agony, a very age in torment, and I don't know,” teplied the Lady Katherine. She felt no inclination 
then came the desperate resolution, that he would not give way, would | to repeat the oleervations of her three partners. 

not be o’ermastered, or made a gazing-stock in the eves of the world ‘Well,” said the Viscountess, ‘you bave thrown away # coronet and 
He leant back in the chair, passed his death cold hand over his damp | 4 fortune, because a man is not fit to be a private soldier in the Guards. 
forehead, throuh his clustering dark bair, and calledto the servant who | You will repoot it, Lady Katherine He will soou find thoce who are not 
stood nearest him for wine. It was brought; he poured a large quantity, | curious in grenudiers os you are. 
with a hasty hand, into the goblet beside him, drank it off at a draught! " 
and satcalm, collected and serene, to all outward appearance, though Her Ladyship was a true prophet Simoon is shortly to be married to 
a lady who is just an inch lower than Lady Katherioe. 


And Sophia? she to whom, at least, the slightest hetraval of her senti —= 

ments must bring shame and horrorunatterable: she too, even in the THE PARIS COMPOSITOR. 

very instant of recognition, at the moment she cou'u bave welcomed the By Bert, formerly Editor cf the Journal du Commerce. 
thunderbolt which should lay ber dead upon the gronnd, still, as if by in “Let not the compositor be coufounded with the printer or press- 
stinct, exerted that wonderful power of self-command which hasbeenia| man. These two agents of a most marvellous art are separated by an 
mercy bestowed upen women, asif in a peculiar manner to arm them | immense interval in typographical importance. The one presides over 
against the triale which they are perpetually called upon to encounter | the first transformation which speech unde -goes—the other only directs 
No sound ese aped her pare hed end ‘remblshe lips: she resisted the im | the machine, which repests it in a thowsand echoes Mechaniem al- 
pulse that prompted herto rise from her chair, to fly from the aparimen!:| ready begins to deprive the latter of his occupation ; without his sesist- 
she struggled against the cold, creeping chill that she felt coming all over | ance the ink is now spread over the types without bie aid the paper is 
her; she neither fainted nor wept: but like one striving in desperate | placed upon the form, slid ander the pres and given forth, by the mute 
battle for his life. who has just received astuuning blow, and i+ !! | instrament, with the ttamp of thought and the voice of genius Thus 
reeling under it, but only fights the more strenuously and anflinch- the pressman finds his department invaded by a workman more labo- 
ingly, she bent al her hall protrasted energies to endure, with anshrink- | riogs than himeelf. and not, like him, subject to hunger, fatigue, and 
ing fortitude, the brunt of the dreadful conflict to which she felt them | sleep 


summoned | “The compositor is beyond such composition: be may defy the 




























































































































































































EHe Alvion. 





power of matter to supply the place of bis pe pe on activ » Pag tn 
cah erist 20 subtie combination of springs and wheelsto enable a : 
rs of an automaton to seize the characters which correspond with the 
written word, and arrange them i the composing stick; tor to do this, 
the automaton must be able to read. See the compositor im action, lis 
‘eyes Gxed upon the manuscript, and scarecly paping attention to the mo 
tian of his dngers—and you readily infer, from the eanosraense © hits 
‘lewyk, and the expression of his countenane ¢, that in bim the —e u — 
¥s at work, whilst his right hand which goes from —_ wa sis ¢ a af 
osing-stick and back again to the case, seems |utto lo ow | Ve = 4 
fis body. To read well is a very important partot the compost nae 
duties, and is the more difficult, because the literati and men ol + 4° , 
who intrust their works to him, neglect, for the most part, to write : gi 
viv. I speak not bere of those who leave to him the care of pune o 
tion, sometimes even that of correcting their violations of gremee: and 
orthography. What services does he not render to unguness careg 
who repay them iw calumny, aod impose upen nin in their wos r ‘e . 
responsibity of their own blunders, which they term ty poe ay ri 
errors, or negligence of the corrector! If his vanity had likewise ‘ 
resource of errata, how many correct senten esmighthe not claim, sub 
stituted in the proof jor the original solecism? ; : 
“Ttmay readily be imagined that the compositor must oom ” s 
first apprenticeship im typography, with a mind stored with Fe t " ; . 
mentary knowledge necessary for any literary profession “ » us re 
rawmatically acquainted with bis own language, and, according to 10 
find of work he has to du, must be conversant with at least the nomen- 
clature of the science treated of in the manuscript before him. More 
than one compositor, it is true, bas learned whilst Composing, as more 
than one author has done whilst writing. A Printing-office is a schoo 
of aniversal knowledge; it was there Beranger felt his first throb of 
oetic inspiration, and be learned orthography in the exercise ob 4 ‘ all 
ing which was also the first occupation of Franklin. Butin return tor 
few illustrious reputations, how moch merit has remained unnoticed 
Who knows how many men of talent and learning attain to obsc ure old 
age vuder the workman's jacket? Old age! I am mistaken, ‘The lite 
ol a compositor is soon worn out by fatigue, night labour, and imnpra- 
tience at his ancertain and indefinite condition. What, in fact, ts his 
social rank?) To what class does he belong? Is lhe an artisan ora clerk 
—done of the people, or a member of the upper classes ? He feels bimsell 
out of place wherever he may be. The book of civilized society, $0 
methodical in its scientific divisions, has forgotten bim in its table of con- 
tents. He is a workman, for he lives upon wages, and is hired by a mas 
ter. Ove of the people by his or igin, hisconnexionsand habits of life, he is 
brought very near the higher classes by his attainments ard his co-opera- 
tion in producing works of intellect, Few roads co fortune are open to 
him, and if ever he raised himself to distinction, it was by paths not yet 
trodden. You would sooner see him turn author, soldier, or statesman, 
than become a master printer. He can never be an Elzevir, a Stephens, 
ora Didot. To found a printing office requires either capital or credit ; 
and the compositor is without patrimony, or the means of growing rich; 
nor is he able to borrow. He is not one who can speculate upon the 
dower of his wife—if he take one; and as for his bank, consisting of his 
weckly wages he seldom sees it incrense uncer the influence of thrill, of 
the power of compound interest. The most able compositor does not 
win, at Paris, more than six franes a day; and if you want to calculate 
his yearly income, do not by any means muttiply 365 by 6—for every 
day is not paid as a working day. You must deduct, if you please, the 
days of rest forced and voluntary, And thes, we men of letters, and 
men of typography, know not how to hoard: we live on, heedless of 
the future, and careless of money matters, following the variations of our 
temperament, whether they impel os to hard work or to the luxury of 
idleness; oot that slothful idleness which kills time by consumption—but 
that ardent and energetic idleness which devours it; not that silly, loi 
tering idleness which plays at dominoes, drinks beer, walks upon the 


1¢ sight of the police—but that idleness belonging to ardent imagina 
tions, kind hearts, and manly propensities, whieh delights in billiards, in 
the estaminet, in jovial meetings aod in midnight revels. 

‘ If the compositor places little in the saving bank, he never fails in his 
subscription to the fund for mutual assistance. Above all, he is a good 
companion, and a faithfal observer of the regulations of the masonic or 
other society of which he may be a member; he contributes his share of 


knows by beart and sings with feeling He almost equals his master in 
richness of rhyme, patriotism, and philosophy, but is distinguished from 
him by a touch of carbonari-ism. Take notice, that, during the restora 
tion, he conspired, as we conspire in France, in a loud voice and in full 
chorus. 

“ The spirit of association and confraternity supplies the place, with 


which is often nothing more than the virtue of egotism. The society 
for mutual assistance is his security against want; it possesses a com 

mon fund, formed and kept up by periodical subscriptions. Any mem 

ber deprived of his resources by an unforeseen misfortune,jor the want of 
work receives a daily sum sufficient to guard him against the attacks of 
indigence, though not to maintain him in id'eness. In sickness he is in 
want of nothing; be has the attendance of the physician to the society, 
receives medicines trom the dispensary of the institution, and is cheered 
by the consolation of his brethren. His widow and children are not 
left without support, nor his remains deposited in the tomb without due 
honours. A committee directs the ceremony of his modest funeral--a 
deputation from the society joins his attendant friends—a brother, in a 
brief oration utters the last adieu, and eulogizes the good qualities of the 
deceased. 

“Sunday is the day on which general meetings are held, to regu- 
late the affairs of the society. The compositor on a Sunday seems 
quite a different man from the compositor during the week. He has 
quitted the workman's jacket, for the elegant frock, which he wears with 
graceful ease, and sports the gold chain en sautoir over his velvet waist- 
coat. His stepis composed, and bis countenance indicative of thought. He 
is about to make an important speech, move or criticize a measure ; and a 
small dose of oratorical vanity is mingled with bis zeal for the general 

ood. His speech, whetherread, recited from memory, or extemporized, 
f grave, elegant, and florid; nothing in it savours even of the familiarity 
of common language. much less of the slang of the printing-office. The 
meeting is not always unanimous; it contains divisions and parties, but 
without coteries of intrigue. Its fiaances form the principal subject of 
debate; but the accounts are not subjected to very severe regulations; 
the whole security consists in the integrity of the accountants and the 
confidence of their constituents. The society has never once had the 
occasion to take measures against a breach of such confidence. 

“When the business is over, the meeting is dissolved: friends and in- 
timates then approach each other, and groups are formed ; invitations to 


the day devoted to pleasure. 

Such are the general outlines of a compositor’s life; but in this call- 
ing, as in every other, there are exceptions and individualities. | could 
name the man who reads his manuscript without understanding it, without 
seizing the idea eapressed by the characters which his fingers have as 
sembled, like the tapestry workmen at the Gobelins, who does not see 
the masterpiece he is producing. | could indicate another whom I could 
vouch for as pradent, economical aad of regular habits—he is upwards 
of thirty, and has a wife and children; he is preparing to become a cor 
rector and foreman. 

“ Let as separately consider the compositer attached to a daily journal; 
he must of necessity be assiduous at his work; for him there is no Sun- 
day—no Monday nor Tharsday—no relaxation, except perhaps the four 
or five days in the year, which the editor devotes to his own profit at the 
expense of the subscribers. If the newspaper compositor has more la- 
bour, he has also greater indemnities; 
editor, knows the news a day before the public; the managers of thea- 
tres, fetes, and concerts flatter and caress him. because he has it in his 
power to shorten or lengthen the space kept at the end of the journal fur 
notices Nothing vew escapes him; politics, literature. and art have no 
mysteries for him. 

“ Thus the compositor is a stranger to nothing inthe intellectual world. 
It may be said, that eve y idea passes through his mind: he takes and 
elaborates it in his turn, clothes it in new words. ind then circulates it 
anong that pertion of the community who read badly. or do not read at 
all. Placed asatruckman and messenger between the lettered and the 
ignorant, the compositor, during fifteen years, the instructor of the | 


/ e0- 
ple. If philosophers and oraturs prepared the revolution, 


the agents of 


quays and boulevards, increases (he number in mobs, and rans away at, 
t 


songs, for he isa song writer of the schoot of Beranger, whose works be | 


the compositor and the press-man, of that vulgar and provident care | 


breaktast are given, appointments made for the evening, and the rest of 


he shares certain privileges with the 


— — 





the press hastened its accomplishment. They sowed its seeds and made 


them spring up among the unceltivated masses; and when the crop was 
ripe, they first gave the signal and began the harvest. The government 
lonewd, io ts blindoess, that the people did not understand the theories 
1 the publicists. ‘Charter, right of suffrage, liberty of the press! 
Words void of sense! What cared the people about article fourteen? 


Was the workman an elector or an author? What were to him the quar- 


rels which agitated the upper suriace of society?’ ‘Thus spoke rash mi-| 


nisters; and when they heard the ery of Vive la charte’ vociferated by 
thivty thousand workmen—when they beheld banners, inscribed with 
the motto Liberty of the press? born along by naked arms, they scarcely 
believed the evidence of their senses ;—but they did not distinguish in 
the ranks, at the head of these intrepid eiligens, certain individuals, wear- 
ing the same habiliments, and speaking the samelanguage They saw 
nol those men with pale faces, blackened hands and fiery eyes. who had 
come trom the printing-office, aud moulded to arense of freedam, & po- 
pulation reputed ignorant, and a slave to its physical wants. * What do 
they requue? Give them bread and let them disperse.’ 
ready knew, that to bave the certainty of obtaining bread, they must en- 
joy freedom. For the man of the printing-oflice, freedom was bread it- 
ell; andthe censorship, poverty and death. If the effect of servitude 
acted less immediately upon others, it was not less certain. This 1s what 
the man of the press taught verbally: for be had himsell learned it from 
books, and by communication with enlightened men, Thus is knowledge 


propagated, aud, by intelligent reflectors, penetrates into the darkest cor- | 


ners Of human society, 


. . . a . . | 
” The artisan of the printing-oflice is the representative of manual la- 


hour in its mast noble form, and when it approaches nearest to the func- 
tions ofthought. It is bis tot at all times to stipulate for the interests and 


rights of the Inborious part of the population. When the day arrives 


on which the operatives in common shall claim a more equitable distri- 


bution of the fruits of industry, the compositor will be spokesman onthe | 


occasion.” 
i 
THE ELOPEMENT, 

“And this young man you talk of, this aristocratic plebian, sir, resides 
atthe Western Farin’ — 

“ He does, Mr. Froth, and [don’t at all like his appearance, I assure 
you.” 
_ “ How so!—T thought you said his appearance was very prepossess- 
ing? 

* Too much so, I'm afraid. Tean't persuade myself he isthe rustic in 
reality he pretends to be.” 


| 

* Romance for a thousand !—ah! what a lucky doglam! [shall go | 
this moment and make his acquaintance, hear all his story, add a few farm 2” 
items from my own imagination, and furnish up a three-volume novel | 


directly, ‘The Sentimental Unknown,’ or ‘The Rustic in the Wilds’ — 
a good thought, ain't it, sir?” 

“Pm no judge, Mr. Froth—but all that Lean say is, [don’t like his 
rambling so much in my park; and Lrather suspect my daughter Maria 
knows more about him than wedo.” 

Hem !—indeed !—that makes it a different matter; but you know, 
sir, Lhave your consent: as to the heart, itis a mere trifle in these mat- 
ters. Miss Maria shall be Mrs. Froth in three days;—for, a word in 


your ear, Sir Timothy--1 think I shall make a bold push for it, and carry | 


her olf.” 


‘Carry her off! How, sir!—carry off my own daughter when you 
lave my consent to marry her?” 


| ‘“Justso. | hate such common-place marriages, when fiddling old fel- | 


lows of fathers give the obedient couple their blessing, and every thing is 
carried on with the precision and solemnity of a funeral! No; give me 
the runaway match,—the galloping horses,—the pursuit,—the paragraph 
in the newspapers! Zounds! the name of Froth shall make some nvise 
in the world!” 

“Mr. Froth—sir—what do you mean, sir, by ineulcating such doctrine 
in my presence, talking disrespectiuily of the paternal Senediction’— 
| “IT beg pardon—don't get into a heat—'tis unpoetical” 

“What do you mean, sir, by talking to me about poetical 2?” 
"Tis unromantic, sir—'tis absurd.” 





“Oh, Lsee—I see. Mr, Froth, I certainly promised you my daugh- ” 
{ 3 5” | horses | 


ter’s hand; but, sir, this is not the way to gain it.’—FExit, 
“Phe old gentleman seems in a rage to-dyy; so much the better for 
my work. A novel never takes without acholeric old gentleman. But 


I must hie me to the Western Farm, and hold commune with this rustic. 
In the meantime I shall keep my eye on Miss Maria. I shall bire some 
simple fellow to watch her, and give me notice of what she has been 
| doing during my absence.—Hlere, rustic—pastoral—clod !”’ 
“Kes, zur, bere [ bees,” said the peasant thus addressed. 
“"'Tisa fine day, peasant.—Now, respond to my interrogatories.” 
“Thank ye, zue—the zame to you, zur.” 
* The name of this estate?” 
“We calls un Morland Hall.” 
“Right. Thou art of an acute understanding.—Knowest thou who 
resides in yonder mansion 7?” 
* Kes, Zzur—il be old Zor Timothy and bis young woman.” 


derstanding to the empyrean heights of Apocalyptic glory, and call her 
angel.” 
* Bes, zur.’ 


“ Well, now, this is my command to thee—keep striet watch here in 


my absence, and on no account permit the beautiiul Miss Maria Mov- 


land, to whom Lam going to be married shortly—you need not jump so, 
but listen to what Lsay—on no account, | say, allow herto go towards 


the Western Farm. ‘There is some scoundrel hiding himself there, whom | 


| I suspect to be some lover or other she must have met with at her aunt's 
in Leicestershire. Lam going to find outhis disguise, and Juli his watch- 
tulness to rest,—for this very evening I have ordered my carriage to the 
| corner of the hazel copse to carry her off.”’ 
* hes, zur—surely.”’ 
So now be watchful, and silver coin shall chink in each pocket.”— 
Evit. 
* 'To-night!—this very night! Ob my Maria, is this your constancy— 
after all the protestations you have made to me, to elope with such a pal- 
try, contemptible blockhead! But bow lucky he told me of their plans ! 
L'il disconcert them.—Ha! Maria herself, coming this w ay. Who would 
believe that falsehood could dwell with so much beauty?” 
‘Rawdon, dear Rawdon, L have only this moment been able to escape 
}——Whaet! you don't seem glad to see me.” 
* You talk of making your escape, Miss Morlaud,— you are an adept 
at making an escape.” 
“What mean you! Have I done any thing to offend you?” 
‘Mr. Froth, madam, has this moment informed me of your projected 
| elopement this evening.” 
| ‘* Elopement!—this evening—you are dreaming.” 
} “twas not dreaming wher | heard the conceited fool declare he was 


to carry you off to-night; that bis carriage was to be at the door—and that 
he was lo marry you immediately.”’ 


“Ha! ha'—it is only some contemptible invention of my miserable 
admirer—Elope with him! no, never with him.” 

“Is it with any one else, then? I may have misunderstood.” 

“With any one else? Why, how should know! no one else has 
asked me.” 

“Eh? what? Fool, fool that [have been all this time! Forgive me 
| dearest Maria,—but Lam worried past endurance by the conceulment 

whieh you yourself recommended; why notlet me reveal my vame and 

rank at once to your father, and claim” — 

‘Oh, ke can't hear of it! [tell you he is under a solemn obligation 
to give Mr. [roth his vote and interest for my hand: but—but’— 

* But what, my angel? Speak on 


* Bat—it—you know—if L were fairly marr—I mean if—you know— 
why, how slow you are, Rawdon!” ; 

“Slow !—never was such an angelic, dear, de'ightful—we'll elope be- 
fore them; Froth may elope by himself, if he tikes) We'll be off this 
| very day—this very hour—but, confound my ill-luck, I left my carriage 
twenty miles off, at the Falcon” 

“ Ah! how aufortanate! could you not have brought your carriage to 
the farm?" 

“With these clothes? in this disenise, Maria?” 

“No; Usee it wasimpossible. Hush, here’s Me. Froth.” 

“Ha! Bumpkin, still here? that's right, my boy, there's a crown for 
you—abscond, but wait ata little distance; [ shall d scourse with thee 


| 


But they al- | 


OW '—Aroint, tt isticate! Elevate , : q t the | 
oman Aroint, thou unsophisticate! Elevate thy plebeian un | Mr. Froth could only say to Sir Timothy as he approached, “ Done, 





| Froth—a sovereign, Jack.” 
} 
| 


August 11, 
aoon. Your admirer, Miss Morland, at the tarm, is one of the cleverest 
fellows in England.” e 

“ My admirer at the farm, Mr. Froth! you surprise me.” 

“i knew I should; I always like to surprise the ladies. But positive- 
ly he'sa capital bit; he'll carry througt: the third volame swimmingly ; 
such a powerof face; such a twang; and such matchless impudence in 
denying that be was any thing but whathe seemed. I told bim I knew 
itall; that be wasa gentieman; that be was in love with you, and to 
all that I said he only opened his great saucer eyes and said, “ Zurely, 
zurely, zur.’ Ob, ‘twas infinitely provocative of cachinnation !” 

_ “© It must have been very amusing to hear a Devonshire peasant talk 
in the patois of his county.” 

* Exactly—very amusing. But it was not a peasant, Miss Maria; ho, 
no; it was the acting | admired; it was a gentleman, Miss Maria; anda 
friend of yours, too. But we'll trick bim; your father is in favour of 
iny Claims upon your hand ; but it isan exceedingly prosaic way of being 
married. Don't you think so!” 

** Very.” 

at you would prefer a more spirited match ?” 

at Nag 

“An elopement ?” 

“ Perhaps” —— 

“Capital! thank ye, thank ye—’twill be an admirable incident to- 
wards the conclusion.” 

“What, sir?” 

“Why, the elopement to be sure, and the disappointment of the suitor, 
“ re no doubt quite confident of success—won't it be capital?” 

— 

“ How like a fool he'll look when he finds his angel has gone off with 
another—won't he?” 

* Ves—very.” 

“ Well—but let us arrange it. My carriage shall be at the hazel copse 


| at half-past five—get all your things into it—slip quietly out yourself— 


four admirable posters—pistols in the pockets. f have already puta 
purse under the seat, to pay as we go along. Ha! that’s your sort!— 
you'll do it?” 

* Perbaps.” 

“ Thaok ye, thank ye—here by this kiss I swear!” 

* Zur, zur, bere be Zur Timothy.” 

“Shepherd, neverinterrupt people on the point of kissing, 'tis cruel— 
ha! Miss Morland gone !—Well, clodpole, what didst thou remark in my 
absence !”’ 

“ Vfaiks! the young woman an’ me—uz got on prodigious foine— 
ees. 

‘You did? but she seemed to have no inclination to go on tothe 


‘* Noa—she stayed where she was--she zeemed well enough pleased 
wi’ 1.” 

“ She is a lady of great discernment. But stay—} shall need your ser- 
vices again. Be punctually at the hazel copse at half-past five. You will 
there see a carriage and four—help Miss Morland into it, and allow no 


| one to go near her except yourself, till L[come. You may stay beside 


herto protect her in my absence.” 
* Bes, zur, 1) purtect she wi’ my life.” 
* Good—rustic, thou ait not the greatest fool in the world.” 
‘Noa, zur—I be next to un, tho’.” 
“Thou'rt modest; be punctual—be faithful, and another crown re- 


| wards thy fidelity.’"—Fvit. 


“Well, this is better than I could possibly have expected—let me see 
—four o'clock. Vl go tothe farm, make all my arrangements, and be 
ready to take advantage of my good fortune at half. past five.” 

“At half-past five a carriage with four posters was wailing at the ap- 
pointed place. Miss Morland tripped quickly from the hall, and was re- 


| ceived by ber disguised admirer, 


‘* Dearest Maria, this is so kind.” ; 
“Hash, busb—Mr. Froth will be here instantly. I saw him with pa- 


| pa in the shrubbery, as I passed.” 


“Well, jump into the carriage, we must borrow Mr. Froth’s. Now, 
‘* Please, sir,’ said the postillion, be you the gemman as hired the 
“Here, my good fellow, there's a sovereign—drive well, it shall be 


doubled.” . : 
“T thought you was Mr. Froth. Jack, mind this here gemman is Mr. 


| 
I'm in after you ; shut the door, postillion, and drive like a whirlwind.” 
} 
| 
} 
| 


**Mum’s the word,” said Jack, and put foot in stirrrup. 
“Ho! ho! wo! stop there!” cried Mr. Froth, running at the top of 
his speed, followed in the distance by Sir Timothy ; “stop, you cursed 


| postillion, that rustic is not l—that’s my cariiage. Miss Morland, for 


” 


God'ssake, stop! Rustic! bumpkin! 
“Hark ye, Mr. Froth, I'm rustic and bumpkin nolonger. This young 
lady has consented to be my wife. and my wife she shall be, thanks to 


| your carriage and well-laid scheme. My name is Sir Henry Rawdon, 


| and, by the light of heaven, if you move one step nearer, I'll blow out 
your brains with your own pistol—drive on!” 
Che carriage swept along at the rate of sixteen miles an hour, and 


| by Jupiter! my carriage, my pistols, my money, my plan, my every thing 
| —it will be a brilliant event before the Finis. Can’t we pursue them, 
sir?" 
“My horses are lame, Mr. Froth.” 
But mine are in the stable.” . 

“My carriage is broken, Mr. Froth.” 
| Hell and the devil!” 
“ Dioner is waiting, Mr. Froth—it is now exactly six.” 





SUNMATY, 


London Beggars —In the report of the House of Commons on Men- 
dicity, Mr. Juhu Doughty, a gentleman much in the habit of visiting the 
habitations of the needy, was asked, ‘In your opinion, do many worthy, 
honest, industrious persons have recourse to beggiug in the streets, or 
does this class of society consist chiefly of theidle and profligate?” An- 
swer: “The instances in which worthy, honest, industrious persons 
have recourse to begging are extremely rare. They will in general 
rather starve than beg. A personof veracity, who some time ago visited 
1500 poor families in the neighbourhood ef Spitalfields, affirmed that out 
ot full 300 cases of abject poverty and destitution, and at least 100 of 
literal want and starvation, not a dozen had been found to have reqourse 
to begging. Many of the most wretched of these persons bad been not 
long before able to support themselves in some degree of comfort, but 
want of employment bad completely tuined them. They were at that 
moment pressed by landlord, baker, and tax-gatherer: had pawned and 
sold every thing that could be turned into money; were absolutely with- 
out a morsel of food for themselves or family, but still had no recourse 
to begging. Asa general fact the decent poor will struggle to the utter- 
most, and even perish rather than turn beggars.” 

Mr. C. Kemble and Miss F. Kemble leave London in the middle of 
the week for Scotland; and after playing in Edinburg they are to re- 
turn to Liverpool, from whence they will embark forthe United States. 


Miss Kelly, the most perfect melo-dramatie actress that ever appearéd 
on the English stage, is about to try the effect of her powers ina Mono- 
Dramitic Entertainment at the Shanes rooms. The success of Mr. 
Matthewsin comedy, undoubtedly warrants the attempt in tragedy, and 
weare confident that Miss Kelly will fully realize all the anticipations of 
her audience. 

Pun.—At a musical entertainment, the other day, where they were 
toasting the most famous singers, one of the party proposed a bumper to 
Veluti.  Velati in speculum !” exclaimed a punster, and it was druok 
secordingly. 

A poor man in Salishury, on being asked what he should be the better 
for the reform bill being passed, said, “ They tell I that it will rain legs of 
mutton ready roasted, but I don’t believe ‘em !"’ 

Duchess de Berri.—This rash and enterprising princess is now in her 
twenty-fourth vear, and is the sister of the present suvereign of the Two 
Sicilies,—cousin and sister-in law of the King of Spain, and Don Fran- 
cisco de Paulo, bis brother.—and niece to the late Queen of Sardinia, 
the present Queen of the French, and the Prince of Salerno. whose 
consort is an Austrian Archduchess. Her mother, the dowager Queena 
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of the Two Sicilies, isa sister of the Spanish Sovereign, and the duchess; said the dramatist, unable to divine the cause of refusal, “you find the | 
is niece also to Dons Pedro and Miguel of Portugal, by marriage of their piece a little toe long.” “ Not so,” said Mrs Waylett; “but I do think it 

sister with Don Carlo, lofant of Spain.—in a very early stage of her a great deal too broad.”’ j 
union with the unfortunate Duke de Berri she delighted in being the bo- Mr. "pom Cooke. the composer has too sons, one a midshipman, the 

som friend of the Duchess of Orleans, her aunt, who is now becoMe | oj or q horn-player. The former once taunted the latter with his supe- | 
Queen of the French, and brought about what was theo considered a riority, as being in his Majosty’s service. “Hold your tongue,” said 

complete reconciliation between the elder and youoger branch of the Cooke, “I've brought you both up to wind instramento=be to & horn, 

Bourbons ; so much so, indeed, that when the Duchess’s health was druMk ang you to a ship ” 

at the royal table, Louis Philippe would lay his hand upon his heart, aud 

exclaim “Vive le Roi !”—-Between their duty to the state, and! 
the natural bonds of kindred and personal affection, the seeming 

chimerical enterprize in which their niece has embarked, places 

both their Majesties in a mo-t delicate and trying situation: for, 

iftaken in arms, which we fear will be the result, no family ties wiil 

suffice to arrest the dreadful course of the law; and if she be fortunate | 
enough to escape, on no shoulders but their's will the French public 

throw the guilt of having contrived the opportunity and supplied the 

means of flight! In either case, they will inevitably become objects tor | 
vituperation and obloquy. 

About a fortnight ago the Duchess de Berri, in crossing a wooden | 
bridge over a river, fell into the water. Nothing daunted, however, by | 
the incident, this modern heroine swam to the opposite shore, and pre- | 
senting herself io her dripping habiliments to the Lord of a neighbouring | 
Chateau, claimed his hospitality as the mother of Heary V. The | 
French Nobleman with a degree of inflammable loyalty worthy of the | 
melodramatic nature of his countrymen, swore to devote his heart's | 
blood to the lady who had not serupled to throw cold water on her own 
cause.—‘* A vous’ Madame, pour la vie et a la mort,’ was the characteris- 
tic reply. 


The death of Pope Adrian.—The death of Pope Adrian caused such joy 
at Rome, that the night of his decease they adorned the door of bis chief 
Physician's with garlands, adding this inscription—* To the deliverer of 
his country.”—Londoa Medical and Surgical Journal. } 


The year 1832 is apparently destined for the deaths of eminent per-_ 
sons, as the year 1769 for their births. The East lodia newspapers bring 
us word of the death of Derezio, the Creole poet of Hindoostan ; the 
French of Abel Remusat, the distinguished Oriental scholar and transla- 


tor of the Chinese novel of Tu-Kiao-Li; or, the Two Cousins. —Luterary 
Guardian. 


Extraordinary Suicide —Thomas Bennet, of 45. Edmond street, Cam- 
berwell, aged 15, the son of a man of dissipated habits, who bad 
abandoned his wile and five children and cone to America, was the | 
sole support of his mother, by attending at the public Baths in Adding- 
ton-square, Cemberwell, for whieh be received 7s. a week wages. But | 
having some words with his mother respecting his food, be left the house 
on Thursday lasi, vowing “that she should never see him again.” He 
accordingly weut to his work at the baths, in Addington-square, near th: 
Canal, and Albany Road, and alter writing with chalk the following 
words on the wall— 

“ Throw the drags into the deep, 
You'll find your son Tom fast asleep,” 
he deliberately drowned bimself in the Reservoir of the Bath rooms, 
where bis corpse was found in the evening of that day, lite being wholly 
estinet. The mother is inconsolable at the loss of a son who was her 
only support, and whom she now reproaches herself with having driven 
to so rash and irreparable an act. An inquest is to be held on the body, | 
at the Camberwell workhouse. 

Courtship of the late Dr. R—* Dear Sir, T am sorry [ cannot accept 
your kind offer, as Lam already engaged; but Lam sure my sister Ann 
would jumpat it. Your obliged Elisa L."—Dear Miss Eliza, [beg your 
pardon, but wrote your name in mistake; it was miss Ann L meant to 
ask; have written to her per bearer. Hoping soon to be your affection- 
ate brother, J.R."—The Dr. and Miss Ann were married, and, as they 
say in the fairy tales, “lived very happy all the rest of their lives.” 


Strawberries are in greater abundance this season than they have 
been for twenty years. Mr. Norris, at Osterley, the most extensive 
gardener in Europe, has nearly sixty acres of this delicious luxury in 
cultivation, and during the present week he will bring 15,000 gallons to | 
Covent Garden. Alithe markets in London were plentifully supplied 
on Saturday, and at a very cheap rate. 


Chit-chat.—One of the best conundrums I have heard fora long time, 
is attributed to that excellent and agreeable fellow, Yates, who isamongst 
those who do credit to the stage. Whether it is his own, or not, ts a | 
question to rest upon his veracity. [tis this—* When does an alderman 
jook like a ghost!” Answer. ‘“ When he's a gobbling.” ‘This is sure- 
ly ajeu d'esprit. By the way, Rogers begins to whistle now; not in fear, 
or harmony, or for ainusemeut, but Lam afraid from the effects pro- 
duced by advanced age- I regret this—ne is an excellent person, and 
agentlemanly poet; and [never shall forget the patience with which 
he bore a most unintentional misquotation, made from his works, and | 
in presence, bya manof the name of Barton, who wanted to compli- 
ment him, by recollecting his verses. ‘fhe stury that he quoted was | 
Rogers’ pretty song of. 

‘* Dear is my little native vale, 

The ring-dove builds aud warbles there, 
Close by my cot she tells her tale, 

To every passing villager.” 

Mr. Barton—who he was [ never found out—having eulogized this lit 
tle effusion with a superliuman ecstasy, repeated it right to a line—but 
uotto a word. He gave it us. thus :— 

** Dear is my little native vale, 

The ring-dove builds and warbles there, 
Close by my cot she shows her tail 

Po every passing villager.” 

Not a muscle moved in Mr. Rogers’ pale and placid countenance; you 
would hardly have thought he lived; but turning to Luttrell, whose 
mouth twisted and whose eye rolled atthe fun of the mistake, he simply | 
whispered, ‘ Non taliauxilio, &c,”” Barton survived it, and is still alive 
and merry. 


Sign Painting.—Sixty or seventy years ago the trade of sign painting 
gave employment to many of our best artists, aud was, indeed, generally 
apartof the profession. Since that period fine signs have been tess in 
fashion, and the task of executing them has devolved on interior artisans 

| We observe in a New York Journal, that a Bull's-bead, one of the ear 
| liest productions of West, and whieh bas hung there about 70 years, was 
‘lately purchased by an English gentleman, and is destined for our Royal 
Academy. On this subject we may notice, that the Goat in Boots, at 
Little Chelsea, on the Fulham-road, is said to have been painted, in one 
of bis tipsy freaks, by George Morland ; and the Queen’s head, which we 
saw the other day at Epsom, in a whim, by Harlow. The latter is cu- 
rious from having the back of the bead on one side and the face on the 
other. Barlow is reported to have given great offence to Lawrence by 
| putting “ 'T.L., Greek-street,”” to this performance, as if done by the fa 
ture president, against whom he at that period entertained some pique 
—Literary Gazette, 





Kuperial Parliament, 
ATTACK UPON HIS MAJESTY. 


House of Lords, June 20, 
Far! GREY said that a painful, bat necessary, duty now devolved 
Miss Kelly, under the immediate patronage of the Queen, and by the | upon bim, to call the attent on of their Lordships to a most flagrant attack 
special permission of the Duke of Devonshire, is going to give for six-| which had been made on the person of his Majesty, whilst attending As- 
nights ony, anew and varied entertainment, consisting of songs and cot races yesterday. There, had been, unfortunately, many precedents 
recitations, both serious and comic, after the manner of the “ Comic | for the proceeding which be was about to call upon their Lordalips to 
Annual” of Mr. Matthews. adopt on this occasion, which was to agree to an address to his Majesty 
Charles Kemble, and his daughter, Miss Fanny Kemble, have finally (en conjunction with the other House of Parliawent ), eapressive of the 
arranged with Mr. Price, late lesssee of Drury-lane, to perform one indignation felt by the two Houses at the atrocious attack made upon his | 
whole year in the principal theatres inthe United States, for which they | Majesty, and of their teoling of pry “ ony we 8 vied _ ot, then, 
will take their departure in July, when they have finished their engage- | °°" phe course wae in ee ee SEs ROS Rappesente EFer. 
ments in Scotland. | when Margaret Nicholson made an attack on the life of bis late Majesty 
George IIL. An address had been voted on that occasion, and aiso in | 
1799. Astone, or bullet—for which it was had never been accurately 
ascertained—was fired into his Majesty's carriage, on the 3d of October 
in that year, ashe was proceeding to open Parhament, under circum 
stances which might naturally excite painful apprehensions; a joint ad- 
dress was then voted by both Houses, expressive of loyalty to his Majes 
ty. The third case was in 1800, when, as some of their Lordships might 
remember, a person named Hatfield fired at the King in Drary-lane thea- 
tre. Atthe neatassembly of Parliament after the perpetration of that | 
atrocity, an address was voted to his Majesty; and the last precedent | 
was in 1817. when the then Prince Regent, altterwards George the Fourth, | 
was attacked whilst proceeding in his carriage to open the Session of | 
Parliament. This occurrence was also tollowed by a jomt address from | 
both Houses of Parliament. Those were the precederts for the course 
which he now called upon their Lordships to adopt; and, baving stated 
| those precedents, he felt that be called upon their Lordships to do no 
more than was due to themselves, in Consideration of the loyalty and | 
respect which they owed to a Sovereign so well entitled to the respect 
and affection of his subjects. 
notorious. 


We understand Lord William Lennox is shortly to lead to the hyme- | 
neal altar Mrs. Wauchope, tne rich widow, daughter of Mr. Baird, of 
New Bayth, North Briton. 


The Moniteur has the following:—" For some time past, several of 
the Journals of the capital have again entertained their readers with re- | 
ports of war, and an armed coalition ready to enter upon a campaign. 
A few battalions cannot change their cantonments, or be sent from one 
point to another, without its being considered by some minds, and vy 
certain opinions, as a proof of hostile projects on the part of Foreign 
Powers. We, on the contrary, assert that the most pacific dispositions 
continue to prevail in the relations of the different Cabinets, and that 
the maintenance of the general peace may more than ever be reckoned | 
upon. 


We quoted on Saturday from a Liverpool paper, the fact of a load 
amounting to 100 tons having been drawn by one locomotive engine on 
the railway from Liverpool to Manchester, a distance of about thirty 
miles, in ao hourand a half. The Sampson engine, within these last 
few days, drew a gross load of 224 tons, the same distance, in about three 
hours! The Sampson was actually in motion only two hours and forty 
minutes, but was partially assisted, on this occasion, up the Rainbill in- 
clined plane. The circumstances of this case was pretty | 
His Majesty had received a blow of a stone on the head, 
which might have done him great injury, if it had not been for the pro- 
tection afforded by his hat. The individual ho had been guilty of this } 
atrocity was in custody, aud it appeared that he was induced to the com- 
mission of the act by some strange perversion of feeling, which amount- 
ed to something like derangement. From the examination which had | 
taken place it did not appear that this individual was instigated by, or had 
any connection with, any other person; or that the act had any reference | 
to any other circumstances but those in which the individual was con. | 
cerned. He was now committed on a charge of high treason, but, from | 
an examination of the avowed motives which induced him to perpetrate j 
the outrage, the act could only be accounted for by attribating to him a 
perversion of wind approaching, if not altogether 
derangement. The Noble Earl concluded by moving a humble address | 
to his Majesty, which was as follows :— 

“ That a humble address be presented to bis Majesty, to express to his 
Majesty our borror and indignation at the late atrocious and treesona 
ble attempt upon his Majesty: and our heartfelt: congratulations that his 
Majesty escaped from it without injury to his sacred person 

‘To expressto his Majesty the deep concern which we feel at there 
having been found, within his Majesty's dominions, a person capable of 
80 flagitions an attempt: and that we make it our earnest prayer to Al. 
MIGHTY GOD that he will preserve to us the blessings which we en- 
joy under his Majesty's just and mild Guverument, and continue to 
watch over and protect a life so justly dear to us.” 

The Earl of ELDON might reeret that such a motion should have 
been made in so thin a House (there were not above 20 peers present,) 
if he was not satished that there was ao man who had the honour of 
being a Member of that House, and who had heard of the atrocious at- 
tack on the person of his Majesty, who w ould not consider ita matter of 

uty as well as of feeling. to give his cordial concurrence to the address 
which had been moved. He felt that the duty which they owed his Ma- 
jesty, and which he was sure that House would be ready tu perform on 
all occasions, made it desirable that the address be carried up without | 
delay ; and, therefore, he took the liberty, on behalf of many Noble 

Friends not present, to give bis hearty concurrence to the motion— 


Sir Walter Scott.—The author of “ Waverly,” alas! is lying at the St 
James's Hotel, in Jermyn-street, in the last stage of paralysis—* past cure, 
past hope, past help!” Ina few days the country will mourn the ex- 
tinction of one of her most shining lights, the loss of one of her greatest 
benefactors. Sir Walter Scott has bad political enemies, as every dis- 
tinguished individual must have who has taken so marked a political part | 
as he has done—and of this sort of enmity we think he bas experienced 
too large a share, tor no such decided ‘Tory ever neutralized his theore 
tical errors by so strong an infusion of practical liberality: but a personal 
enemy he has never had. His unaffected simplicity, his benevolence of 
heart, his integrity of character (which the latter circumstances of his lite 
showed to be heroic), have made him the object of universal affection 
as well as respect. Heroic his integrity may well be called; for there 
isno doubt that he is now cut off, at 7 sixty years of age, a victim to 
exertions beyond human strength, not forthe benefit of himself or his 
family, but of individuals who but for those exertions would have been 
sufferers from the commercial embarrassments in which he had the un- 
happiness to be involved. On the completion of the last of his labours, 
he was compelled to seek for renewal of health and strength in foreign 
climes. His search has been in vain; and he is not even permitted to 
revisit the cherished scenes and “ familiar faces” of his native land. But 
his memory will never die; andif ever man bequeathed to posterity a 
name as pure and spotiess as it is great, that man is Sir Walter Scott.— | 
Spectator. 


amounting, to | 


After Oliver Cromwell's death, the regicide colonel Ingoldsby zeal- 
ously adheied to his son, the Protector Richard, with whom his gaiety 
and freedom from fanatical austerity rendered him a favourite. Ludlow, 
with his usual gravity, says—‘‘ Another thing happened that proved very 
disadvantageous to the interests of Mr. Richard Cromweli; for a cer- 
tain inferior officer having publicly murmured at the advancement of 
some that bad been cavaliers to commands in the army, he was carried 
to Whitehall to answer forthe same. Mr. Richard Cromwell asked him 
in a deriding manner, whether he would have him prefer none but those 
that are godly? ‘ Here,’ he continued, ‘is Dick Ingoldsby, who can 
neither preach nor pray, and yet I will trust him before ye all.’ These 
profligate as weil as irreligious words were soon published in the army 


: ; 9 an hear, hear 
and city to his great prejudice.”—* Trials of Charlies |. and the Regi [ and | [OR ' 

ie The LORD CHANCELLOR was satisfied that it was only owing to 
oa Memoirs of Bradshaw, Ireton,”” &c.—Family Library, No the accident of its being Weduesday—a day whew little business was 


| usually done—that the Honse was so thinly attended. If a day's no-} 
| tice could have been given, and that the motion was brought forward to 
| morrow, was sure the House would never have presented a faller 


The most ancient English seal with arms on it, is that of Richard I 
Arnu!phus, Earl of Flanders, used one about the year 940. 

A dramatist recently offered Mrs Wavylett a bur'etta for her theatre 
it contained some rather gross allusions, and she declined it. “ Perhaps,” 


he 


attendance, 


The Earl of ELDON was perfectly satisfied thet his Noble Friend on 


| any merk of disgrace, to tarnish the fame of the Conqueror of 


= a 


the Woolseck bad correctly stated the cause of the non-alt ace of 
Peers. Very few of their Lordships could have Leen aware that the matter 
would bave been brought fo.ward. Atthe same time be was sure that 
those who were absent would readily adwit that the proceeding could 
not properly be delayed fora moment longer. 

Earl GREY said he bad himself been out of town when the oceur- 
rence took place, and bad returned for the purpose of proposing the ad- 
dress. He was sure, if notice bad been given, which could not bave 


been done, the House would have presented the fullest atteadance of 
Peers ever seen Within iis walls 


The question on the address was then putand agreed to. 
a Committee Was appointed to pre pare the address. 

The Committee retired, aud returned in afew minutes with the ad- 
dress, which was read and agreed io, when messengers were sent to the 


House of Commons to request a conierence with the Members of that 
House in the Painted Chamber, 


After which 


ATTACK ON HIS MAJESTY 


House of Commons, June 20. 
e suljects— j 
QUER brought ap the Address 


: e the Lords’ report.) His Lordship 
then said that, in moving for the adoption of the Address, whieh had just 


been read, by that House, he should not feel it nex essary lo use any argu- 
ments wn order to induce the House to concur in it. © Every man who 
heard him must feel the deepest indignation at the atrocious aad treason- 
able attack which had been made oa the person of their Gracious Mo- 
narch, whilst at Ascot Heath yesterday, when a brutal aod detestable 
character had dared sacriligiously to cast a stone, by which bis Majesty 
was struck on the head, but which bad most fortunately and provideo- 
tially inflicted no injury on his Most Sacred Person, ft was also grati- 
lying to know, that upon this Cetestable outrage becoming known to the 
people assembled at the Ascot races, the indignation which was then ex- 
pressed at this atrocious and treasouable attack was so universal as to 
leave no doubt that the whole body of his Majesty's subjects would con- 
cur eutirely in the sentiments thus spontaneously eapressed. Consider- 
ing what his present Majesty had done since he came to the throne 
to render himself popular with bis subjects, it was deeply to be lamented 
that such a disgracetul outrage should have been committed against bis 
person as thatto which the Address had relerence 


[ The following debate took place on th 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE 


and it was read to the House.—( Se 


Ile sincerely trusted 
there woula be but one feeling unanimously entertained by all persons 
in the House upon the propriety of as speedily as possible presenting this 
Address to his Majesty—[bear, hear ] 

Sir ROBERT PELL perfectly coincided with every loyal and re. 
spectful sentiment which had fallen from the Noble Lord opposite, and 
in every feeling of regret he had uttered as to the wanton and shameful 
outrage Chat had been commitied against the Sacred Person of his Ma- 
jesty, He had not beard that the man guilty of it was labouring ander 
meutal derangement; but whether it was so or not, the occurrence must 
impress upon therm all, as Members of the Legislature, (he bounden duty 
imposed on them to do all in their power to calm the excitement but too 


| prevalent abroad, snd to bring back society in this country to its former 


loyal aod penceable habits. The Right Hen. Bart here, ina very low 
tone of voice, os far as we could recollect him, wade an allusion to the 
insults offered lately to the Duke of Wellington by the populace, in 
proof of a too prevalent disposition to outrage in the lower orders. The 
great duty of men in high station was, in these cases, to endeavour, by 
language and example, to cecal the rest of society to peaceable habits 
and the observance o/ the laws of the land as the rule of thei action and 
as the mean of redress for real or supposed grievance—[hear]. Hon, 
Members might, and he feared had, unintentionally, contributed in some 
instances to the spreading of that excitement, by the use of language in 


| that House such as he had ona former night alluded to—nomety, the 


probability of the people righting themselves by an appeal to physical 
force. What must any well-minded man anticipate as the result of a 
Member of that House making use of such an alarming insinuation in 
the course of debute on a public grievance ?—[Hlear.] Whot must be 
the effect of that sort of language upon the iLinformed and lower classes 
of society? Did it not prompt—nay, toa certain extent, warrant them 
in the allempt to remedy, by lorce of arme, that which they conceived 
to be a grievance? He hoped, under these alarming and portentous 
signs of the times, Hou. Members would in future, one and all, abstain 
from expressions which might, by possibility sanction or lead to such re- 
sults out of doors as those which now were the subject of their general 
reprobation. In that House every man should labour in his vocation 
heartily and zealously tu counteract any tendency to outrage which 
mightever display itself in the class to which be alluded, aud of which 
they bad so recent an example in the attack made on the person of the 


| Duke of Wellington. 


Mr. STANLEY had hoped they would have on this occasion been all 


| of one mind, in support of this address, and that no string would bave 


been touched which would interrupt by its jarring sound, the full tide 
of harmony, and loyalty addressed to the Royal car. He could not, 
therefore, but regret thatthe Right Hon. Baronet should bave chosen to 
intermingle with the subject of an atrocious and treasonable attack made 
on our Gracious Sovereign, topics drawn from the opposition of politi- 
cal interests within those walls—[hear.] He concurred with the Right 


| Hon Baronet, that it was the duty of each to allay and assuage the agt- 


tation which might prompt men to net contrary to law; wend he had heard, 
not without the strongest feelings of disgust aod shame as an Englishman, 
that a large body of persons should have participated in the late disgrace- 
ful attack made on that HWlustrious Commander, the Dake of Wellington 


| —[hear], more particularly when it was recollected the time they had 


chosen to perpetrate the outrage, namely, on the anviversary of that 
great victory whieh hurled a despot from athrone he had u-urped, con- 
firmed the peace of Europe, added personally fresh laurels to his own 
brow, and reflected immortal honour on the British nation, whose army 
once more so signally triumphed under bis command— [hear.] It was 
almost impossible to imagine that any Englishinan would be disposed by 
aterloo; 
ishmen had, 


and he rejoiced so far, to find that the high character of Eng! 
Wellington, 


on the occasion of the late indignity offered to the Duke o 


| revolted from the feeling of the low rabble which vented itself in open 


acts of hostility and insult to that eminent and distinguished character. 
But he was particalarly happy to see that all men joined with one heart, 
in reprobating that shameful attack made by an individual on « much 
higher character, who bad a constitutional claim to our respect and love} 
The whole public at large reprobated that attack made upon the person 
of our Gracious Sovereign. He had heard with surprise and regret, the 
attempt made to connect that insult and outrage with political objects; 


| with whieh it could bave nu other connesion then that which connected 


every thing mean and base. They, as loyal and affectionate subjects, 
shrunk from the recital of this outrage with feelings of abhorrence and 


disgust; aod with that stronger feeling which marked the distinction 


| they drew between the respect they bore to the hero of a hundreo bat- 


tles, and the loyalty, love, and affection borne to bis Majesty, as the fa- 
ther of his country. He regreted that any attempt should have been 
made by the Right Hon. Bart., to mix up the question of political feel- 
ings on different sides of the House, with reference to the ¢ nestion of re- 
form, or any sordid personal motives with the expression 0 their sincere 
congratulation with bis Majesty apon his escape, and their thanks to 


Provinesce for its interposition in this atrocious attack upon the Sacred 


Person of his Majest . 

Sir ROBERT PEEL disclaimed any intention to place the protection 
which was due to the person of the Duke of Wellington on an equal foot 
ing with the duteous reverence which was due by our Constitution to 
the Sacred Person of the Monarch ofthis country. Nor had he, by any 
expressions he had made use of, attetnpted to intermingle the subject of 
this outrage with any political feelings on the question of reform, how- 
ever such night have applied to the case of the illustrioas Duke. Bat 
he had endeavoured to point out the dangers which might resalt from 
talking in that House, as upon one occasion the Hon Member for Mid- 
dlesex had done. of the people's having recourse to physical force, in- 
stead of the law. for the redress of their grievances. All sich expressions 
were calculated to excite persons affected by real or imaginary grievences 
to an attempr to redress themselves, by resorting to physient force and 
the conseqnent violation of the laws—[heer Though he nequitted the 
Hon. Member for Middlesex of all such design in bis eprech of the Wh 
of Novevwher last, he mast sav the language he then used—* that the day 
of the people's vengeance was at hand,” —could serve tut to one fearfal 
resalt. and was estremety likely to be grossly m eunde rstood by the 
lower and uninformed closses, and its effect could not fail to be the 
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The Magistrates did not seem to have agreed upon the characte 
| dency ; so that, although the play had been performed in the same way | crime of the prisoner; but the general impression was that it cucented 
as at other places, yetit was by (hese means made the most extraordina- | to [igh Treason. 
There is no doubt, from the spirit which the prisoner displayed 
The Address was then read a second time anu agreed to, and carried | the hostility which he expressed, that bad he been able to proceres owe 
to the House of Lords by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, followed by | deadly weapon than the stone which he used, he would have no besita- 


= Zhe Albion. : 


78 


greater coming f 
rage and the crime as we 
cent occurrence ought to oper 
ter, in their debates more can 
made use of, in treating of saljects so capable of misapprehension, and 
creating mischief in the minds of the lower orders—[hear | 

Mr. HUME considered himself very unfairly dealt with by the Right a great concourse of Members from both sides of the House. 





poited out. and every char 


cter was made to have some political ten- 


rom a metropolitan Member. He denounced the out 
It as the criminal, but he thought facts of sore 


ate upon them as a warning to be, hereal: | 
tious and measured in the language they | ry and atrocious libel ever presented to the country. 





| tion in using it towards the Royal Person. ‘That he had not the means, 


Hon. Baronet, who had again, though yore A hes. a . ee we od —_ — his — —— — not more seriously carried in- 
tance on the head of any wmilention to excite the people to violence 74 he 'p r , 2eepy r Tal . to effect, must be a suurce of congratulation throughout the country. 

the phrase quoted from his speech, endeavoured to fia on that phrase a ASSAT L. r U I ON BLS MAJES'I YA T ASCOT. 8g y 
meaning he (Mr. Hume) had expressly said he did not attach to it. He Yesterday, just as the first race bad concluded and the Royal Party | FRANCE. 


unmanty, as he had always were standing in conversation at the centre window of the Grand Seal, | 


wedeweWwebee * Paris, Jane 23d, 4 o'clock, P. M.—For the last two days it bas been 


shown himself more particulerly anxious to guard those pe 4 ruffian, in the garb of a sailor, of most wretched appearance, with a| very generally reported, thatthe long wished for ordinance for raisin 
playing any disposition to break the laws or resort to violence wooden leg, suddenly flung a large flint stone directly at the King; bis) the siege of Paris is to appear in the Moniteur of Monday next. P S 
Sir FRANCIS BURDETT sad it was to him, and be believed if | aim was as accurate as the effect of the blow was severe; the stone | sons who are known to bave frequent access to Ministers have nubliely 
was toevery well-minded Englishman, a source of deep sorrow and re-| struck our venerable Sovereign on the forehead, just above the rit of | asserted it, and the speculators for the rise at the Bourse have wad od 
ret that such an attack as that alluded to should have beeo inade by a the hat, which was fortanately on his head atthe time. The sound was | {most of that circumstance, in the hope of counteraetin the d + a 
ee and those of the lowest class, upon so great and illustrious @ Man Bs | so loud that the moment the stone reached its destination, it was dis-| tendency of the money market. They did not nowdouh, enetes. 
the Duke of Wellington, whose fame was the property of his deeply in tinetly heard throughout the room. The King was either stunned, orso| 4 variety of rumours unfavourable to public obedie bead Bones is . 
debted county He was grieved to think that the merits of a man whose much astonished at the momest, as to fall back two or three paces, and’ jation, and seem yetto occupy the minds of some of our ey “nro 
fame would be the tleme of praise to our children’s children should so exclaimed, “ My God! Lam bit!” At thisinstani the same ruffian threw | [ous politicians. A war with the three great powers of the H on AL 
soon be forgotten, and that he, in his own person, should become the ob- another stone, which struck the wood-work of the window, and fell to. {iance was, and is still, spoken of as inev Faery I wi deel 
ject of valgar malignity—(! mad cheers). ‘The atremypt made upon his’ the groend. Lord Frederick Fitaciarance was close to bis Royal Parent,| ~The story about the objects a the Berlin weer Ril hte: deh 
Majesty he looked upon merely as the act of a single individual, reflec t- and taking hun : by the hand, led him toa chair, inquiring with the at- but the inilitary attitude of the three powers in « uestion oa the re t 
ing no disgrace on the nation as deficient in loyalty, but on the miserable most agitation if he were injured? The Queen and Lady Errol, and all| movements of their armies, are taken as pe eh ladicatio s of hostile 
man himself. If he was disgusted with the attac k on his Majesty. could in the room, were equally alarmed and horror-strack. Happily bis Ma- purposes against this country. Itis affirmed that the A saan I ~ a > 
he refrain from being indignant as to the insults heaped upon au iilastri- jesty soon relieved their anxiety. and taking off his bat, and placing his present, an army of not rea th 400,000 met ae i oe pape a * 
porte indy, whose sea and amiable conduct since her arrival in England hand on the spot where the blow had fallen, declared with a smile that their frontiers: that onatun army of 304) O00 Wadiiees — : ae side of 
had given her claims to the respect and protection of all! When the | he was unhurt! Providentially his Majesty's hat preserved him from onthe shortest notice; and that 150,000 Ru yng besid ae y = toma 
Queen was not exempt from their malice, it would show, in some de- consequences which might otherwise have been most serious. The first garrisoned in Poland are Waiting on the fealiods the Hy hi tho 
gree, to what extent their malive would carry them—[hear. ] He felt | moment of surprise and alarm being over, his Majesty received the af- ail them to the banks‘of the Raine. On another head kt is said. oy 
impelled, whilst he gave his cordial support to the motion, to express | lectionate congratulations of the Queen and those by whom he was sur- | this allegation is, I believe, well founded,—that tl eate t - 2 
that honest indignation which every honest Englishman mast el at out- | rounded, while the Countess of Errol (his daughter) burst into an agony | prevailed for eaverel days ae in the War C ff . ~ roe i —. bas 
rages of this atrocious character, and was only afra d that, as the attack | of tears, and could with difficulty be persuaded that there was no farther ta determined to call’ fre 6 sew additional pana - - | 4 aa? it has 
was only important because it was directed against the highest oe oom — danger to be apprehended. While this painful scene was exhibited in) National Guards. ee S battalions of 
hs i . Me Se . e allac » Roval S j ; F irectec , "7 ea: . 
stad tog moc portance might, from het arcuate ich: ee a era ee aeaec ies | ook ee cehee Ce tittec rareeont re cettny not entre wth 
e ‘ag a , ; vas 2 ° 1 out foundation, but their object appears to be misunderstood by the ge- 
Mr. CROKER expressed bis unfeigned satisfaction at hearing w hat was the work of a moment) when he was seized by a gentlemau, who! nerality of the public here oT h 2 object of thei ? ‘ Bs 
had fallen from the Honourable Beronet; it coming from the month of afterw ards proved to be Captain Smith, of the Royal Navy, a resident | ding to all ap sdeadia e one less diffe tt i achi Souimiia. “Gade ant ve 
one anxious to justify the line of argument pursued by the Right Ho- | at Windsor, and by another gentleman named ‘Turner, who bad beena puted wh the liberal spirit whieh aaeiie | Siebdeaea % wing! hte ey to 
nourable Secretary, proved more stronzly than all that had been yet witness to the transaction, The Bow-street officers, who were on the | riously aneaiend the otal ens Ly all lle a tanh “so which a 
said the necessity there was for avoiding in debate al! language which spot, rashed to their assistance, and Taunton and Gardiner conducted rope Sige’ £ 1¢ despotisms of civilized Eu- 
was likely to beget in the lower orders a disposition to violate the laws the now passive prisoner to the Magistrates’ room, under the Stand, con- | Inthe West, things really now seem to have taken a favorable t 
He would believe the wretch who committed  liguous to that of the King, where be was detained in proper custody | The activity and resolution displayed by the Nati . ae 
But that insanity might be part: Ull the subsequent examination we ee te Bi ome Dac plg MA National Goards, mm most 
j of the disturbed districts, have done much more in putting down the in- 
F the ge With regard to 
| the Duchess of Berri, she is still in the Boecage, and when last heard of 
| had made up her mind to quit France. 
| The Military Court of Appeal (Cour de Revision) has not taken up 
| the case of Geoffrey and Colombat, who have been condemned to death. 
parton : ( ' : The appeal has been transferred to the Cour de Cassation, where pro- 
pak item sam peor srdidiey of (pe hep dtm redemae® | a moment it was seen that his Majesty was unhurt, a simultaneous shout | ceedings have already commenced. All eyes are now fixed on that ipt- 
nplain, ing I y of joy burst from all quarters, which was repeated when the Queen and | bunal, as on its decision will depend the legality of the ordinance which 
| 
| 


thought the attempt the more ancandid and 


and commit outrage 
this outrage on his Majesty was insane 
of the resultof certain causes operating on the political feeling and the The intelligence of the painful occurrence spread in all directions, and | sergents than the effects of the government measures 
temperament of the man trom recent excitement What had been the | a dense crowd was soon collected in front of the Royal Stand, all arx- . 
eee of the language so improperly used here and elsewhere ’ iously inquiring into the state of the King and ‘asking information re- 

‘as it not known that for the last ten days, such had heen the insults received specting the outrage which had been committed ’ Inthe midst of this 
by the King on his route to and from London, that he had been obliged to leave confusion, and in little more than three minutes after the occurrence, the 
the tine of road travelled on such occasions for years by his brother, his futher. | King rose from his chair and presented himself at the window. The 





and detestable ene rae mew ten ‘ehoet aa te cheaply, of Pull) Lord Frederick Fitzelarence also presented themselves at the window. | has placed Paris in a state of siege. 
gratuitously into people's hands, calumniating the King and Queen, and | ‘[hree distinct cheers were then given with such enthusiasm that the M. Ledieu, one of the editors of the Tribune, who was lately tried 


exciting, in strong language, the people to commit outrages on both— | feelings of tI : j i j i 
, ’ 1e populace could not be mistaken; there was a heertiness| before a jury and acquitted, has be sted hy tk i i 

. ait ‘mae +, viewed 4 . FO ad , ; ; Sé vess | before a jury juitted, has been arrested by the police, and is now 
[hear.] He bad been credibly informed that a representation at a val-| and sing erity in their expression which left no doubt of the horror and in- | in prison. ‘ ; 


gar theatre had been got up to ridicule both his Majesty and bis Consort; | diguation with which they viewed alias ; : a : 
: ot poh -d the dastardly attack whic been | > numt “ae ” ‘ oon a 
and, lest it should be not sufficiently understood by the audivnce and the | inade, although they Aree Pat yet butim saath ‘ md ac “ oe ; ne + | it st ~ aaa og _ ak ae ee eS 
2 : a . ‘ 4 priectly acque ’ y ‘. , ‘ . . , > . : shee 
public, a printed play-bill was circulated, containing the most unequivo: | ture or extent Simil @ I q juatated with its na- | itamounts now to Te7, ihts already ve speaks a strong minority, and 
cal libel on both King and Queen. Without in the least wisuing to dis : rage Similar sentiments pervaded all classes, and repeatedly, | stormy debates at the ensuing session of the Chambers. 
5 ot 4 { = - > ai . , p 4 - i “] oJ . ‘~ . 
Gifeds wh ebdrees Witch be baped woeld be enaulmocs, be mentioned during the remainder ot the day, the like demousirations of loyalty and| =P. 8 The proceedings before the court-martial to-day are utterly de- 
these subjects to put his Majesty’s Ministers on their onard re nytt — “ — the King 8 snp were manifested whenever he exhibited | void of interest. The first trial was that of Jean Louis Guaintajiat, one 
ed ard, iimeelfat the window. dn the first burst of these J i » Nati nT, F fence alleged agai £ . ‘ 
them, that the particular act might be scouted. ‘The lesson afforded | sations the King was deeply affected, and « = 3 € pemapae wr ah sen- | S the 4 names my a the offence allege d against him w as that of 
: : 4 scted, d could scarce retre , ad. fa . red fils > nee py of Gene P rf . 
should not be despised. It was the property of mania of this sort to be | ding tears, while most of the Senate ad ne hs “ye re rain rom shed. | having borne a red flag at the fureral of General Lamarque. he evi- 
quickly excited, and he thought the excitement not at all unlikely to be | could aad ss ees — 7 a xy whom he was surrounded | dence was very inconclusive and unsatisfactory, and after afew minutes’ 
, ’ s ress th estimony o mir rtic ‘ iov of hi . » i 7 rQui > pri 
ageravated by the virulent attacks made daily by the low press upon the subjects Mm y of their participation in the joy of his deliberation the court ac quitted the prisoner. 
King and the Queen, and it was at least the duty of Governmert to stop, ' , , , ; _ Another of the National Guard, named Hassenfradty, was then put on 
by the force of the laws, publications like these, exciting the vengenuce | . On the public mind being pacified, Mr. Elliott, a magistrate, of Read- | his trial, charged with having fired on the troops of the line. The trial 
of the people against their Majesties, for the filthy object of filling their ing, assisted by Mr. Roe, the chief magistrate, proceeded to take exami- | ' not yet over. | - ‘ ; 
filthy house with a filthy rabble | nations against the prisoner, who stood in the corner of the room appa-| The Paris R ioters.—The trial of Pepin, x» Captain in the National 
' . , » “cle , i i ; : . tre c ’ . _ > > 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL saw no reason whatever to connect this out- | rently but little affected by his situation. His appearance, as we before Guard, for Ligh FOOSOR, WHS brought to a close on the 16th June. He 
rage to the Royal person with the speech of any Hon. Member on poti- | stated, was most wretched, and similarto that of those wandering mendi-| "5 acquitted by the HnaAnimeus opinion of his Judges. 
tical subjects in that House. No man more dieply deplored the scur poe a in the tattered garb of sailors, are constantly imposing on the Vachez, a private in the National Guard, was tried on the 17th, and 
rilous attacks made against alady as illustrious by her rank as she was | "°C" - F the public He had a wooden leg of the most rude constrac- | #80 acquitted. : 
blameless by her conduct since exalted to her high rank. As to shame- | aid} Seow gamer to the numerous questions which were put to him, | Pg ag pave de Chateaubriand, the Duke de Fitz James, and Count 
: , : : : ard his Pp was J , j re ton ‘ rde » Ne ille > > oF ; FH . ‘ 3 . 
Tut anu 2 he!lous publications alluded to, it might be a difficult task to say reas eet waite Serer Saas ae 7 : as a native of Cork, and had said a R uy re , ies rwe ( es examination yesterday. It is 
how they could be put down, as prosecution was oftea sought by those | ote aa en bis . . : = a e - <> originally served in the Kan- | 00 os : le ey pets . on F riday evening, at 9 o'clock, 
. ‘ “ ‘ » y ecide 2 » i ) » res , , 2 . » 
ersons with a view to increase the sale of their libellous productions \f re ‘a sated g DY é ~~ en rd ine the Atlalanta. We had = saw Be othe aa : yea owing morning. Hi went to bed at 
: ; e c . ¢ ner ree , : fi sus : J ; 

f, however, such representations, accompanied by such play-bills as |". a elk tee ner to Greenwich fospital. where he had re- him in his bed - ha she fovowing morning the police offiers found 
had been described, really had taken place, or were leaninled. the lew a 18 months; but six months back he had misconducted himself} ry: in his bed. e made an apology for detaining them whilst he dress- 
. 8 ~ ° ; rs * ° « 66 . > _ . » . ’ . ‘6 
should be put in torce to punish the transgressors Be wae informed | towards his wardsman, and had been turned out. From that period, | © rte oA con r very well, gentlemen,” said be, “that you were to 

: By 3 ~ | whieh was in Decembe » > i nai rane of come, and ought to have t paddy; t ne 
the transactions alluded to did not take place alt any of the theatres li- | ai h iH. a mae - r, a nee bt botoe gee pension or means of sup- waited till ni Semanal be ready ; oe I ae p ey and therefore 
. : ’ . _ . yort. ° ‘ » Ly F - » ‘ are) t sked. . w > ‘“ - 
censed by the Lord ¢ hamberlain—(No, no, it was the Coburg, said | petiti nec 1¢ Lords of the Admiralty for re dress, but in vain; | © i” y ¢ eg youu thousand pardons for making you 
‘ cig i ld be seaah dlestens he Englist he then, on the 19th of April last, petitioned the King. This petition he | Y8": 
several of the members.) It would be ¢ great disgrace te the English Ana: . , M.deG ! . ‘ : 
ople, and good Government, if such offences went unpunished |took to Whitehall, and he had reason to believe it had reached the| “: G@ Srenruce, editor of the Gazette de France, surrendered himself 
‘ . ’ . , . re . : . " ? r | vesters 7 » - > H ra 
Me. CROKER said the theatre was only one licensed by the Surrey | King at W indsor. for it was sent back to the Lords of the Admiralty, and | —— rday, and was taken to St. Pelagie, to undergo the term of three 
Magistrates, but still one much frequented he was again informed, through theirsecretary, thet his claims con!d not | months’ imprisonment, to which he was condemned for an article calling 
Aher a Cow mand from Mr. Alderman VENABLES | be recognized; he then became desperate ; he had no means of support ; | for the convocation of States Ceneral 
s a of sav ste se ° ‘i i ‘4 5 ; ‘ 
Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said the occurrence of the publication oe tae and, as he said, “he might as well be shot or hanged as remain in such | , - Vannes, on the 15th inst. the Countess du Botdere was condemned 
wee dee b oh ; } y astate.” In this feeling ' > Came : ermine > y the Court of Assizesto two j i 4 i 
play-bill had taken place when the proprietor, Davidge, was out of town A: ' , eling it was he came to Ascot, determined to be re-| °Y ( ' Assizes tc iv months inprisonment. a fine of 2000 fr. 
: Te ed i. ie ' kitd venged on the King. He admitted he threw the stone whieh struck his | 4%@ Costs, for having publicly uttered the cry of “ Vive Henri V.” and 
On hearing the fact he instantly recalled the bill, and took it down Salen an edt ea hat withel il et listributed medals bearing his effi 
. .-" — : ‘ nyes : e ; e ‘ , > ro ice ,; Gis > t 8s f 
The representation was Tom Thumb, and a certain ilustrious Duke al > m- 5 caateate th 1 — fe a ee Wwem, | fe had nu accomplices, and Sulstesiace Seheal a it ill b rit ot ' ith f ‘ 
7" 7" factede rely trot so . "4 1 . oe P , hOul.—= sre P ‘ “ry ep late . 
luded to attended the representation, and saw Tom Thumb acted as usual an of Gav eet “4 aT ict iene a oe My ithout the suggestion or dicta- tion . royal oniean un ; - “s = pine a emt _ sate Pete 
ow : 0 y person. p> . ‘e s ners y t ie ° ’ é f E Jas St s °c . 
—[a laugh.) These particulurs he had gleaned this morning on the | wen eel 7 ” we ; . i "eles uced hi papers, to show that his story Scheel. on acocuntof th . a bi h if sae of. wing the fe vs be . lnic 
. : : : re ounded; an . . > . ity : : > "co ar y 5 ; » 
Commitiee upon the minor theatres, when Davidge was himselt | nduet. } d on being reasoned with on the atrocity of his) ""." y the K agp ttenal tee eng become | of Ks popues hes taken ia 
esemiacd conduct, he said he was sorry for it. His manner was perfectly colleet- | seg, ie King’s troops and the National Guards during the distarb- 
ears ; : , j} edand rational, ar a3 recoonise : ' 4 > - | ances, t wasa +8 ime “di 2 or ance ' is — 
Mc. HUNT said he could not hear the disavowals made, of all dispo 2 2 = sere Tr) q ol = w _ + renised by some of the Bow-street offi- i eg . ho ee a : -_ : in the ordonnance ‘re this mea 
. : TS # aving hee . . > ufee o at establis . seen | @ 3 s take ynly a view re-organize f > es sh- 
sition to increase excitement abroad by speeches delivered in that Llouse, intinie “ J net : orn othe eriae © oF 2 at establishment for some ment, and not w itis tl i alos Cit fh al ere Ti t Mi tabli h 
. ‘ 0 a ate t *%? uv . ore f - ; , 4 oO Sign ¢ s i » 4 > 
without surprise. He recollected when on former occasions attacks weand. tte ah rm ~ d from be is head, the vo mark of a War has medeat ‘ sr ; , ie K — +" » pare rts , ne Minister of 
. . a, ne ro ‘te eo > ’ , as t er 1 » ig s ce J “ree ) x 
were made on the Duke of Wellington, the mention of them was hailed wee eet Late stead y te ~ rene ai had been inflict q bya fall. He ¢ <a that 2 rt h “eh a bli | ¥ = patats ba ined ihe 3 “ M rig : ~ 
. : 0 “ate . tle » t — 0 or * -] i repor asre-este she e ze Sc >< 
by the persons on and behind the ministerial benches by loud and vele : presi 7 one : p A> ac 7 ees had been drinking beer, which so feist bei, . Ft esta Ee re - r ye ch eae ue toring 
: he. ep "hase s y . ene » j . heir io prs i vr ’ ges, a s S,« 4 : 
ment cheering—{loud cheers.] It was the same voices he had listened ||, ‘ that mo bre “u t nd alke ' “es ~ oh pdt ged oh, yor yupil This gre t oad rit of the “Bet ‘i por ~ I vihy b oe ats pos 
" " ‘ ° or » vf > . . 7 s. s vere t , , > . 3 St ‘eo rer ge 
to cheering when afterwards allusion was made to the increased feeling os : 4m ng. . t re “ down from London, and had slept a ‘liecinli; g - fone y of the School is oy e yave observed an 
. ‘ ‘ 1e¢ P Heig ( ’ sor . recedi i Thi “hac §c > * OCCAS »etir 7 
against the Duke evinced in the attack on Apsley House, and the neces feet Zs : + wod of Windsor the preceding night This | we ' ic 1e veal “se ri a ion in har tion, anc to have preserve d - 
: - : 4 as ° sty -o S " sme # s 0 * establis > vA leir 
sity the Duke was under of blocking up his windows Did not these | wate — € ~. tis own statement. Pett A! rt 2 ; .- n — t . ir a ye gree who 
7 ‘ . e Tote r vy ev nce 7 hw . . , é J 4 Oo rio oO), » 4 re . se > wr ar. 
demonstrations of pleasure within doors evinced by Members add to | ng evidence was then taken on oath by Mr. Burnaby, the | * a4 wut en tles So: iia naam oF 0 Ok he Row 
: ‘ A 1). | Clerk of the Magistrates :— rungement, or, in other words expelled. 
the zeal of his prosecutors out of doors Why should Honourable | : ' gp homey Sper eg tH AnA P , 
Members talk of little paltry publications, and pass over the Times? | Capt.G. Smith of the Royal Navy, being at Windsor, depored that Me: ; “wf i a - 9 . ny 2 nays , . eaves ee og een plun- 
: : " > aw ‘ } aere<¢ q 7 > 1e > y @ a 3 . 2 > 
There had been enough said in that paper to account for all that had hew as that day standing in front of the Royal Stand, on Ascot Heath’) , ticl y a pirate in the Archipelago, © sacks of coffee and other 
taken place. Had Honourable Members not heard of the personal in- | he saw his Majesty standing at the window, and saw the prisoner throw ™ c : it Ww f } 0 | . 
"4 ' my ; > . . . » ) ’ ,e s s s 
sults offered to the King and Queen as they passed through Brentiord i stone at his Majesty, which struck his Majesty on the head; his Majes 4 — may ef = 4 year tussian Ambassador near the 
: ° neal ‘ . . . ad . rt « F p . . . > 
and Hammersmith? Had Ministers never beard of the gross insusts ly reel d back, put bis hand to his head, and made some exclamation 5 ek ’ i aoa ener . the tier nt of F rince Lieven to the 
offered to them when they went to the Exhibition? It was now too late ) which he did not hear; at the same instant the prisoner threw a second — station, died at London on the 2Ist June, in the 85th year of 
to express extraordinary astonishment at what had occurred. Mere not stone. W itness immediately seized the prisoner, who made some ob- | oor Royal Ord | ngli i 
attacks made upon the Queen in the Tines day after day? The Hon. Secre- | * rvation be did not distinetly understand. 7 y * ob :; + oy og na the tonnage duty on English vessels in 
tary for Ireland laughed. He (Mr. LH.) congratulated him very much Mr. Benjamin Turner of No. 5, Waterloo Terrace, Bethnal green, de- | as 4. orts has b oy, duc ed from four anda half francs to one and 
upon his merriment on this occasion. He (Mr. H.) was like the Hon. posed that he was also standing in front cf the Roval Stand, and saw the : reed = saton. e hope that this ts oaly the commencement ola 
Baronet, the Memwher for Westminster, who thought sach conduct das- | Prisoner fling two stones. ve x rsy “ m. "— — na , 
tardiy and cowardly. Did not the Times say that an English mol might Lord Frederick Fitzclarence was next examined.—He produced : MES, SOND, Whee TYNOS FRNCRIORe SEES Pee a eee 
t the Duk Well j é vf ' . . produced a fore last, and yesterday he waited on the King, by whom he was very 
oor uke of Wellington to pieces, as a Dutch mob had torn De ii :ti to | large flint stone with jagged edges ; he was that day standing neat to bi liall ived. TI i 1 the ret t rM 
rT . ’ 5 ce $ -ordis Ce » s cir str » ¢ ner . “ n 
jeces? The individual who kept the turnpike-gate at Hammersm’th alesis. on the Manel Es ; { ide , , sext- core ta y receivec A circumst ance, and the return la tow ' ot M. 
‘ : | r jest) ‘ yal Stand, and was suddenly alarmed by hearing the Dupin, to whom the King had written that bis presence is varticularl 
ad offered a grosser insult to the King than any that had been mention- sound produced by a stone striking his Majesty on the head. His Ma-| j bes ~ Sod “vel y 
ed. Whot 7 »K ; : ae ~~ 7 1 awe seers ’ is Ma- | desirable at the present moment, have given occasion to fresh rumonrs 
a. o brought the King into his present state of great anpopularity jesty exclaimed, “Oh, God! I: hit Witness s he " 1 : : . Aner * 
The Pre i ' y ; naps , tod. cam Ot. itness saw the stone fall on | abont intended changes, or at least modifications in the ministry.—-It is 
e Press. e hoped the House would at all times be prepared to de-| the floor; and it was immediately afterwards picked up handed to him | | fat C t, that if Pri Tal! nd ace t the Presidency of th 
ee \ “ . ‘ « f > , 1G B » . J . - Vv 
nounce attacks whether upon the King or the Duke of Wellington. He hy Lord Brownlow te ; ny h ti beget a 0 = in - pts - residenc A 1e 
appealed to any one whether he had ever suffered a mob at his back to Lord Brownlow deposed that he likewise was in the Royal S pinwsen,b - were Diamar eineecnge vs a © Charge & a porerem = 
aitack any individual wie Yaka M 4 oe of bat he likewise Was in \ oyal Stand. He | der so ancient a member of the state. The sketch of a plan of adminis- 
, Si i aiesty st ’ . P : - . > > . P bach A o 
Sir EDW. SUGDEN said that it was cratif ; ee” | hd eg lieben the stone produced, which he picked up, and | tration has, it is affirmed, been drawn up for the purpose of being sub- 
; : at it was gratifying to see with what | handed to the last witness. itted to Prin Talleyrand: but it i { J th bl ch 
alacrily respe ct able gentlemen gathered round the Duke of Wellington Several other witnesses. including one of the band, who picked up the | = Ib if ree Thi wre? we, ‘ oe , fi slic pe mn ; hata carte anche 
upon the occasion of his coming into Lincoln’s-Inn, followed by a large | stone that fell from the window, and Ledbitter. who picked up a ’ n will be allowed him for any system of policy which his experience may 
M tes fast . . ’ 4 ; " 1up a stone 
mob Geatle men steadiastly opposed to bim in politics were the first | at the foot of the prisoner, also tendered their evidence; but Mr. Elliot 
to offer their services to protecthim. Indeed his progress was changed | was of opinion that there was evidence sufficient of the fact to com: tt 
into a sort of triamph, and each individual vied to do him honour | agieonee for tnt : i som mit the 
ort ’ vv turther examination; and the witnesses having signed their 
Mr. GEO. LAMB said that the circomstance respecting the play of depositions, a mitimus was made t. co tting the pr Sie iid : 
Tom Thumb had no sooner come to the ka vetedas af the Meal pi A anal salt 3 mine e out, cc ane ing the prisoner to Reac the expetion from the Azores, but { have no doubt that the greater part 
» P PO > strates _ om, ' a iderstanding >» should be broug ,agna . ' u . . 
than they sent to Mr. Davidge, who promptly ga “4 edere that ‘. org ~ all aanee ss undcers BaCIE that he shou d ve brought upagain, fora of the troops will go over to Don Pedro’s party. An edict came ont 
’ ve orde a Vcr P o " , > > ‘ : ‘ ° ° ¢ . - 
should be stopped. It was but just to Mr. Davidge to say that wipes! hom, tn th : = a — ay next, at the Pe tty Session of Working- | yesterday which contains various orders as to the behaviour of people 
ge t ° county o ucks. « ic ‘ 2 (nesses P > : i i 
been out of tow n. and that he had given orde rs to stop the play before | Again to attend . ” eas staat . . ” eee en a — n the appears of the invaders ; and at calls on the ; friends of legiti- 
the Magistrates’ recommendation arrived ‘ } Same al the county offe Hed i - macy’ ta come forward in defence of their king, &c. It also states, that 
Mr. CROKER said that the play-bill was 9 sort of commenters PEER f= cs Al — y ; leers were thes called in; and the prisoner | any persons found raising the crv of rebellion shall be taken to the com- 
pons _o o 7 4 onsignea to t he > . | : * . . 
The facts which might have reference to bis Majesty were | to his destination igned to their custody, he was taken, in a post chaise, } petent authorities by them tried, and immediately punished according 
? 4 Wo, therelore, to the poor wretches who fail into their 
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“ Lisbon, June 16. 
“This Government seems determined to make a stout resistance to 


the play 


j to certain laws 
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hands eve upon saspicion. A British ees an attache to the lege- amount of 75 000 rupees, three natives having been killed by the dacoits | course, by a wretcted sailor of the name of Collins, who bad been dis- 
tion in Spain, arriv ed here on Thursday evening with despatches for | and six wounded, including the barker, who is not expected fo recover. missed fram Greenwict H ital { a . , 

Lord William Russell and Mr. Hoppner. It is said that he brings an as-| These dacoities furnished doubtless the foundation for the re ports to : » Rocpial fer eeccadest. From te Gutem ef 
surance from Ferdinund, that be will not interfere in the affairs of Portu-! which we adveited yesterday: bat, according to our informatiua, the the circumstance in our columns, and the proceedings to which it gave 


gal, but we at the same time hear that the Spanish army is drawing | disturbances of those places are of a much more serious nature than the | rise in both Houses of Parliament, it is safficiently evident that the base 
mearer to the frontiers. ‘The Stag frigate which arrived here on Thurs- | term would imply. y 


Aleton. 79 


he 





i toi tt yas Not seco aa ; , A aerate x 
dap Hots Medoira, to ret and get coals and water, is ordered out to join oe attempt ous - nded by a single individual in the British Empire, 
the British squadron off the Rock without delay. The Briton frigate is By the Ontario. and that it may be justly ascribed to a fancied sense of oppression ope- 
off the barto-day. The Americans have had their demands complied | men rating ina depraved aud ferocious mind. [is gratifying to learn how 


with. ‘ ero tte ye a was on the river this morning, and received a 7 London, June 39, (evening).—Cholera in the Country. —New cases, promptly and eagerly tie enthusiasm of the people was displayed when 
pb se ec ye Pe This te only the ore ts the | wpe tenadiye pyr Bd, po age hoy Or ge cases trom , the safety of their Sovereign was threatened, whilst the bursts of loyalty 

The King and the Gipsey Woman.—Some confusion occurred opposite | Cholera in lreland.—New cases, 219; deaths, 88; recoveries, 134. that subsequently resounded from every part of the kingdom, and the 
to the Royal Staad, at Ascot Races, on Thursday, in consequence of I'he Cholera was increasing in Paris. The London Courier of the 30th | affectionate addresses that poured in from corporate bodies, more than 
the king, struck by the importunities of a gipsy woman, throwing her a | Stes that it has broken out with great violence ia the Llouse of Correc: | repaid bis Majesty for the insalt and danger to which he had been 


sovereign from the window; but the mob, fancying it was for a scram- tion, Cold Bath Fields. Seventeen prisoners died on the 2arh. exposed 

ble, threw themselves upon if, anc in the hurry overthrew Ledbitter, the London, June 30, city 12 o’clock.—The Consol Market is very steady, In the House of Commons Herati ; 
officer, whom they trampled upon. The sovereign was lost to the poor, anda slight improvement upon yesterday's prices hus taken place, the clmene ox . es, _ etteration favourable to the constituency 
woman, but the King sent one of his servants to her with the more sub- | Qtotations having been 854 all the morning. of Ireland has been effected in the Reform Bill. The leasebold qualifi- 
stantial present of £5. She came before the stand, and called fora One o’clock.—Nvw arrival from Paris bas been announced this morn- | cation has been amended so far as to provide, that any tenant for 21 


thousand blessings on their Majesties’ heads; and the crowd having jearn- | ig, and the Consol Market continues at 85 to 4, scarcely a bargain 
ed the fact, applauded it most vehemently. In the plenitude of ber gra having beeneffected; Exchequer bills, 9 11 premium. . asd ' "er" 

Genie che drianed Gitnant’ . was worthy to be “ King of the Gipsies!” Hail past one.—Consols at 85 buyers of £10 or upwards per annum, shall be entitled to vote. This hae 
— Kent Mercury. afforded some degree of satisfaction to Mr. O Connell and others of the 


years, having a beneficial interest in the land he o« cupes, to the amount 


London, June 30.—SirJames Macdonald (who has just been appoint: 
Nicholas Fairles, Esq.. the magistrate of South Shields, who was so ed tothe government of the lonian Islands, in the room of Sir Frederick | Lrish members, and may serve to moderate their Opposition to the minis- 
barbarously attacked by two pitmen on Monday, the 11th instant is dead Adam), died yesterday morning at his apartmentsin Spring-garden terial arrangements. Another bill of great importance to Ireland has 
He expired in consequence of the severe fracture in his skull, at a late London, June 30.—At the 
hour on Thursday night. Nothing but his excellent constitution could 
have enabled him to survive so long the wounds he received. An in- | 
quest was held this alternoon, at Oyston’s, the Golden Ino, by Michael 
Hall, Esq. Soon oer the jury had view os the body, the inquest was 
journed till Monday morning. One of the ruffi , ce . , 
ry phen cg hie dentere Caveman po pal Loudon, June 30 —The simultaneous departure of the Duteh Minis | There can be but little out of the suecee " of the bill, aud thus one cause 
have been offered for hisapprehension and conviction, and it is not pro- ter from this country, wits the official reeal of Sir ( harles Bagot, the | of rivalry betaeen the Catholic and the Protestant peasantry will be re. 
bable he will iong escape detection. In the mean time the trade of the , British Ambassador at the Hague, has given rise to many warlike ru: ) moved. ‘The House of Commons lave likewise entertained and decided 
whole district imperatively demands that an end should be put to the | MOUrs at the West end of the town. [i was said last night that the Ta: | 
proceedings of the pitmen, for they are producing a general stagnation lavera line of battle ship, whose sudden order to Sheerness bas already ” Tiss will settle ' beet : 
in business, independent ofthe alarm they encite.--San beea noticed, is destined for the Scheldt one tis Will settle a point that has hitherto been controversial, and 


Ju . date of the last accounts from Vienna, heen brought into committee, for puttiog down political and party pro 
the death of Young Napoleon was hourly expected. 

Parliament is expected to rise the first week in August; but the disso 
lution, under the new order of things, cannot take place before the be , 
ginning of November demanding their prohibition upon every ground of policy and propriety. 


cessions, and upon this subject Mr. Stanley, delivered an able speech, 
detailing the miseries to which these absurd parades had given rise, and 


upon another important measure, that “the Coroner's Courtis ana open 


Cholera in Ireland.—It is with deep regret, and indeed with some alarm, London, June 30, (evening )—Up to the hour of our going to press | render the earliest examination ander the criminal law as open to the 
that we bave to mention the devastation which the cholera, is making in the official answer ot the King of Holland to the last Protocol of the public observation, asthe ulterior proceedings. The propriety of this 
several quarters of the country. We learn that in Tullamore the alarm | Comlerence, had not, we anderstand, been received by Lora Palmers- 
has become so great, that the greater number of the inhabitants have fled, |'0% The last communication from our Minister at the Hague, and to 
that the shops are shut up, and business totally neglected. And, indeed, | “ich we alladed the other day, leaves no doubt, however, we believe | , 
we are not surprised at the dreadful alarm whith bas been excited in that | “al the answer will be in the negative as to the evacuation of Antwerp. | is almost necessary in order to surprise the offenders; on the other side 
ace and its vicinity when we have to state, that in four or five daysthere London, June 30.—Baron Stockmar, the friend and private Secretary | it has been argued that the conceaiment of evidence has ied to abuse, 
fad been 145 deaths, and not a single recovery. Out of a population ot of King Leopold, has had several interviews lately with Lord Palmers: | and in some instances to the perversion of facts, and the escape of the 
7000 searcely one thousand remained in the town. In Limerick its ra- | ton, for the purpose of urging his Lordship to active measures to com- 
vages still continue. In the county of Clare and in Ennia, the county | pel the King of Holland to comply with the conditions laid down by the ; 
town, its progress continues to be destructive. Ithas declined in Gal- | Conference, and on the 14th inst. an official note was sent to Lord | ' guard against concealment, and thus the present bill may be consider- 
way and Drogheda, but we regret to say that there bas been a formida | Palmerston, by order of Leopold, to a similar effect j ed as merely restoring it its original quality 
ble addition to the numberof cases and deaths in Dublin. In the three 
days ending yesterday, the cases were 145, aud the deaths 50; and from 
the nate.ot Surgeon White, appended to the return of Sunday, we find, | only in experienced general officers ; but, in the event of war, he would introduced by Lord Dacre 1 pr ! t iti 
as we had previously stated, that the cases are by far more malignant in probably € mploy Frenci: Generals. —Court Journal. Prdvegyen thus ree acre, and providing for the imposition of less 
type than the great majority of those which had previously taken place, | I k 7 . 30.—The Paris J’ f Wednesday iT . | than a apital punis ment for offences committed against propert In 
The total number of deaths as bitherio reported, which have taken place wap pinta _ : Ps ‘ h . gor me = “¢ aE "T New Mi this de bate the Lord Chancellor was opposed to the Lord Chief Justice 
in Ireland, are 3,359,a mortality infinitely greater in proportion than have been rtrtarci oat ig - . 1 » Sigeseg ; ay = ne ne ai ! a nf England, aad Lord Wyofora formerty the Chief Justice of the 
that which has occurred in Great Britain, which by the last accounts re- | nistry = not settled, anc 7 J o8, Go yet pat wna =_ee and uncertainty as! Common Pleas and the difference of Opinion between these Law 

to its finalarrungement. The only thing stated without misgiving is the) Lords on a question relating to a modification of the law of the 


ceived amounted to 4334. The Cholera bas been nine months in Great | aepe r p,: a . 
Britain, aud it has been only about half that time in Ireland. — Dublin Eve decided determination of Prince ‘Talleyrand not to become a member | jand is not a@ little remarkable in this august assembly, where the 


ning Post. of the Cabinet under any circumstances. a unanimity of sentiment amongst the legal authorities bas bither- 
, Che question is now between M Dupirand M. Thiers; the latter, it) to been so conspicuous The present bill, does not include forgery 
is thought, has no objection to take the place at any price, but M. Dupin, among the offences for which « less punishment is proposed, and this 
with more regard to principle, objcets to enter office except upon con- | wilt possibly form the subject of ans ther bill, as it has already 
ditions disagreeable to the King—namely, that the state of siege bein | ben agitated in the Commons. These are all questions of grave 
stantly discontinued, and that bis Majesty shall absent himself from the | consideration in a country like England, where, in the numerous so- 
sittings of the Cabinet Council. The latter terms were demanded and cial and commercial relations of society, the protection of property in 
insisted upon by the late M. Casimir Perier before entering the Govern. | y¥¢ multifarious extent has been the aim of legislation. It is impossiite 
ment, and, upon every pring iple of common sense and constitutional always to proportion punishment to crime, aud severity bas unfortu- 
property, ought to be now conceded without a demur | nately been necessary toward the few, out of merey to the many. The 
The Courts-martial proceed in their ungracious work, and come more | present t¢ a proposed legal experiment, and time can only shew how far 
corvictions and acquittals have taken place since our last notice of their, it will succeed, 
proceedings. The details, however have ceased to possess any interest, | 
for the issue of each trial—a prima facie case of firing upon the troops, The intelligenee brought last evening by the Packet Ontario from 


&e., being almost universally conceded—turns upon the identity of the | London, whence she sailed on the Ist of July, is perfectly aninteresting 
prisoners, “‘ whose names and places we know not of.” 


publicity bas been doubted, and by many eminent jurists, as sometimes 


tending to obstruct the cause of justice in those causes where secrecy 


guilty. ‘The eorly institution of the Coroner's office was unquestionably 


The Belgian King is quite ready for hostilities, either offensive or de. | lo the Upper House of Parliament, their Lordships were on the 25th 
fensive. He bas organized a numerous and good army, and is deficient | June engaged in the consideration of the ‘Punishment of Death Bill,” 


London, June 25, (evening).—The only arrival this morning of conse- 
quence is a Lisbon mail, brought by his Majesty's ship Columbia, sailed 
onthe 17th of June. —We are informed that Government has accounts 
of the sailing ot Don Pedro's expedition; therefore, every day we may 
expect important information from that quarter. The Lisbon Gazettes 
do not contain any information on the subject. 

We have received the following private letter from Lisbon, June 16:— 

* We have no news of importance as yet to communicate, but arrests 
have taken place amongst the troops. It seems that the government is 
very doubtful of their being true. The approach of Don Pedro is daily 
looked for, which keeps the capital in great excitoment . 

Great anxie'y is expressed for some official information in regard to 
the expedition of Don Pedro, owing to a general report of bis having 
sailed on the 10th inst. If this be correct, there has been sufficient time 
for the arrival of a cutter or a steamer with the above information. | 

We know that despatches have been forwarded from Plymouth three 
days ego, for Don Pedro—on the coast of Portugal. 





r No further light is thrown upon the Continental politics, unless we may 
The great decision of the Court of Cassation was not expected to be 


given till Friday or Saturday, and public opinion seemed now to lean 
to the conclusion that the award of this tribunal would be unfavourable 
to the legality of the state siege. No execution had yet taken place un 
der the sentence of these councils of war. The Messager des Cham- 
bres affirms that the King means to proclaim a general amnesty upon 





| 
| surmise aught from the sudden reeal of Sir C. Bagot from the Hague. 
} 


The Cholera still maintains its hold in this city, although the number 
of cases during the past week are materially decreased. In Philadelphia 
the disease has appeared, and nearly to an equal extent with New York, 


The Madrid Gazette has at length spoken of the intentions of the Spav 
nish court respecting the approaching contest in Portugal. Its number 
of the l4th instant states that Spain will observe the strictest neutrality 























forei re : re i re E | : : ‘ ; : and at Baltimore and other cities, report has already announced its arrival, 
ro adh rota Valekn cave ot pr ior aa tee cir | the occasion of his daughter's marriage with King Leopold. Dan y . —— —3 
vr Apsfee nr ¢ P oe P aT] >veni —We state sete , " ‘eo | | c- 
Portuguese frontiers, which will act as circumstances may require. | London, June $ th (evening).—We stated yesterday, upon the autho. | | s | al ie 3 “ 
Our latest ts { R ti too that the P. 1G | rity of Letters from Paris, that the state of siege was rapidly approach. | 126 i$ 5 a) of 
ur latest accounts trom home continue to show tha le Papal Go-|. ag pt ae " . > ‘ : . i =e oS 4 | = | Se 
vernment is exceedingly anxious that the French should w ve them from | "8 toan end; we are happy to learn to-day, from a private source, that | Es = = es 2 £5 = w | Bs 2, 
A TI - f tk ‘ all F geet thate te leaked the official communications from the French capital warrant the belief x"! & 2 18% | ~ 7% ¥ & 135 
u ae ae hi bly eer t a the re fenony coy? ame te pr | that within two or three days the reign of Martial law will have ceased ; as 3 3 |= £ . ra z 3 i*¢ 
) g e ,b ie , re 0 » Aus f : i ‘ aa re a PI 2 4 3 2 & 
nate of the Papal States gives no ee whatever to his Holiness London, June 30.—An Express has arrived from Constantinople with , 7 z as | ° , E a | ms 4 
+7 2 s - = . . ( . ry » ” 5 » = . _ an . , _ -_—_ r- 
The former are regarded as the natural enemies of the political system | dates so late as the 9th instant. i! — : — of ” Aug. 4 l 48; 35 | 3 2 Hy ij | it 2 0 
- P ° . TT »@ _ p . } f 4 ‘ 4 > 
by which the Roman territories are ruled, whereas the latter are consi- rurkish fleet is not true; it remained in the Varcanelias. umours of | ° 4 3s 1 Wh 2 ” 29 
i ri : ; the fall of St. Jean d’Acre were still circulated, but they obtained but | 6| 6 +4 3 101 | 21 15 1 47 
dered as its natural friends and protectors. ! gpl : | 7 97 + ; 44 19 + : 
: = ‘ ’ ‘little credit. It was stated that the affairs of Greece (particularly the | ? ‘ ‘ 2 i 32 
We have received news from Syria that St. Jean d’Acre has surren- | : a" aaah thousand 4 that English G 8 50 | 32 #2 12 y 21 
oc , . >. : z , boundaries) were fast approac ng A se ement, ane 1atan English (ro | 26 
dered at discretion. On the 26th April, Ibrahim Pacha hada battle on)” fespaich on this subject would be sent off on the 9h or 10th cy 47 26 13 18 i0 28 
the road between Hamah and Aleppo, with the Pacha of the latter city, | rf aon ine fe Se ~~ : ce | 10 ) a 6 90 Is 7 2 24 
tet . ° , * 3 ; aoe —_ S| A es deena pe dna 
whom he compelled to a precipitate flight, in consequence of which a|° _ . 379 234 | 3113 ang 126 72 2 4 293 
convoy of 1000 camels, laden with provisions and ammunition intended | CHOLERA MORBUS IN CHILI ' en. , ! 
‘re > i 7 ; s » Fevontie otek : . oly | ; atu : 4 . aN at. 4 - 1 
for Acre, fell into the hands of the Egyptians. Ibrahim immediately The following appeared in the Kingston Chronicle, (Jamaica) of the FRANCE. 


sent expresses with the news of this event, accompanied by some pri- 
soners to confirm the truth to Abdallah Pacha, who consequently gave 


‘ : , caution. 
P , -re “@ ie -| P ‘ . ‘ 2 ; j : j 
up all unrot ° in Poche it to noes E : “y+ seca ~ e - | We have just received this melancholy news, and we consider it our | the pen of a Gentleman long resident in that Country, and who, from bis 
nanimity of Ibrahim Pacha. It is said the Egyptian Commander lias 


orl ' , | duty to cireulate it as speedily as possible, in order to give the alarm of connexion with a foreign embassy, bas ample means for forming accu- 
promised in his proclamation to respect the personal safety of the inhabi- the invasion of so formidable an enemy, that the measures which the | pate opinions :— 

tants and private property, and assures Adballah of a sale residence in welfare of the society calls for, may be promptly and effectually put in ~ ; 

Egypt, with an annual income of 750,000 Turkish piasters. operation. A letter “from Santiago de Chili, written by a healthy and 
Iu the course of January and February heavy rains and subsequent courageous young man whom we believe incapable of falsehood or the 
inundations have done great damage in many parts ef Java. The moun- indulgence of unfounded apprehensions, under date of 12th February, 
tain Geger Bintang has partly sunk down in three places, the extent Of | addressed to a respectable individual in this city, contains the above ter 
which is, together, 4,400 square rods. On the 23d of January, # part of | ribte intelligence, of which we have been allowed to make the following | conditions, Spain will consent to leave the brothers to fight for the 
the mountain ol Goenong Bongkok sunk dow nin consequent e of which | extract: —— ; ; - _ | Crown, at their leisure. England is preparing to force Holland to an 
Ge eater to te Hvers cy wondaine and Tysimoet became red like bloud,) «Tam in a state of great anxiety, owing to the appearance in this seceptance of the Belgian treaty, by means of a blockading squadron, 
and the fish were killed. The waters have, however, sensibly subsided | part of the country since the last 49 days, of an epidemic called scarlati- which is now in preparation to lay off the Duteh Coast 


\7 - iti i t her confirmation, and must be received with . : : F ‘ 
7th July; itis without furth ) 4 4 | We have received the following sensible Letter from Paris, it is from 


Paris, June 19th, 1832. 
Don Pedro has not yet arrived at Lisbon. He will succeed in estab- 
lishing bimself or bis daughter. England and France wiil agree to use 
their inflaence to prevent the establishment of any form of government 
which will be likely to endanger the tranquillity of Spain, and on these 


within these few day 8. | na or cholera morbus, the effects of whieh are so violent that the very The late events in Paris, furnish an additional guarantee for the pre- 
EAST INDIES. | Wind causes persons to fall duwn dead in the streets a few moments after .orvation of peace, inasmuch as it has checked the revolutionary spirit 
From the India Gazette | going out of their houses. Such are the ravages of the disease that by by a signal defeat at its very source. 


February 9.—Reports are in circulation in town, but we cannot assign | the last post from Valparaiso we learn that during the last eight days 363) “The other Sovereigns will now see that Louis Philippe and the armed 
any authority for them, that Mirzapore (Benares) was sacked by the in- | persons have died of it in that place; during the same period 591 have population of Paris and of France, are determined to preserve internal 
surgent Kholes on the 2d instant; that a disturbance has occurred at | perished in this capital. If perchance, which God forbid, it should be tranquillity, even at the sacrifice of some portion of the constitational 
Azimghur: and that from Chotah Nagpore to the frontiers of Oude there | my fate to fall a victim, [leave Mr as my attorney in Valparaiso liberty of the country. No enmity exists in any of the Courts of Eu- 
is a general commotion. The energetic measures which the Govern-| and Mr my executor, who will in such an event place my property rope towards the present dynasty, and nothing is wanting to reduce a 








ment have already adopted will, we have no doubt, speedily repress | in your hands to deliver itto my parents “ general disarmament on the part of the absolate Governments,but a sen- 
_ ebullitions, if there should be any foundation for the rumours | Died, at New Brunswick, on Thursday, the 19th of July, of Consumption, in | timent of confidence that they are not again to be subjected to the de- 
afloat. wr d - . 


; the 70th year of his ave, Anause Shaw, Esq. one of the oldest surviving partners vastating influence of a democratic and revolutionary spirit, aided b 
February 10.—Respecting the insurrection in Chota Nagpore, there | ofthe North West C »nprny, and for more than 40 years a most respectable citi- the energies of this great Country. But should the revolutionary Chiefs 
are;it appears, four distinct bodies of the insurgents, each supposed to | zen of Montreal. become the constitatronal advisers of the King, war will be inevitable, 
be from 3,000 to 4,000 men; one at the eastern, and another at the | In the Havana, on the 10th June last, of the Fever, Mr. James King Carpenter, and the liberties of France will as certainly perish, and in all probability 
western extremity of the purgunnah a third tothe north, and a fourth | 4 pative of Ireland, aged 29 years, respected and est: emed by all who kne bd him. 





the New Dynasty with them 

near the centre. The eastern party, it is added, renders the Benares | Exchange at New York on London 60 days 5 a #4 per cent The great mislortune of the French is, that they will not, that they can- 
high-road unsafe ; and there are, we understand, letters in town from Be- not be moderate. Every principle must be pushed to its elmest ex- 
nares, which represent the inhabitants of that city as being in serious ap- | rt Shed ab im « “-F4 tremes, su that liberty will always end in monarchy. and a government 
prehension of an assault Troops are approaching the disturbed dis ‘Per A'TL'BYIOW. having order and protection of interest for its leading principle, with 
trict from all quarters, and the extent of the insurrection showsthatthey|o0 : a vile or commenstenie powers, clened Geanpiasig kooome checiate, iaaetl 

are required It is supposed that a force of 3.000 men will be necessary NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 11. 1822 | for France sie has an enlightened Monarch to guide her poliey, who is 
to pat duwn the insurgents, who, although numerous, daring, and cruel, NE, , * J i , : net enttan Io Gemutens, “Ween bel ails 0 sewage Bes og te 
are described as being badly armed. Letters have also been received, | We are in possession of our London files up to tae 27th ot June, by | control circumsnares, every thing is safe; but if circumstances should 


; ‘ oit t ) . i { ¥ | ‘ ' ; . b derate course b 
which epeak of dacoities having been committed = Mirzapore, Azim the arrival of the packet ship York, from Liverpooi. triamph over his wisdom, and force him from the m-deraie course he 
ghur, and in the neighbourhood of Poolpore. That at Mirzapore is | : ‘ , tack has hitherto pursued, and to adopt the councils of a wrong headed and 
stated to have occurred on the night of the Ist instant, when the house | The principal intelligence from: England relates to a dastardly attac revolutionary opposition, be and his Country wil be lost in one com- 
of a native banker was attacked, and plundered of property to the | comasinted upon the person of bis Majesty at the Ascot Heath race | moa ruin. 
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VAINLY ALAS! THOUD’ST SOUTH THE PANGS I FEEL. 
Frovm Fra Diavolo, by Auber, arranged by Rophino Lacy. 
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Death, Death a 
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New York, published by Duboisand Stodart 167 Brodway. 
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Vain-ly a - tas thoud’st sooth the pangsl 










































































may heal: Fare - well, farewell!per - haps for 
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Still on thy head endless bliss I'll implore: 
Hence Duty calls me, my first, my only love, 
Farewell, farewell! perhaps for ever more ! 
Farewell, farewell! &c. 








2d Verse. | Farewell, farewell! perhaps for ever more ! 
Wealth Lhave none, thy Father's only care; Farewell, farewell! &c. 
Therefore I lose all on earth I adore! | 3d Verse. 
My only wealth is the love to thee | bear; Tho’ thou forsak’st me, I still will faithfal prove ; 
THE HAYFIELD. | sounds tell the lovers that they are alone, and their feelings in one united 
From the Ladies’ Cabinet of Fashion, Music and Romance. | current of bliss, for which no language furnishes expression. 


I love the month of June, for many reasons. It is the middle of the | 


leaves of the trees; but its evenings, especially if you chance to live as 


and the evening breeze, coming from the bills, brings with it a perfume 
sweeter than all the spicesof Arabia, which fills every room of my cot- 
tage. open all my lattices to receive it, and walk in my garden to 
breathe its dewy freshness, until the brightening stars remind me of the 


| 


There is nothing more joyous in nature than a well heaped hayfield 
particularly in England. Io other countries they are obliged to have re- 


course toartiftcial grasses which nave very little odour, but ours is, as) awnings 


A constant assortment of transparent paintings will be kept on hand. Venetian, 
above all, its rich fragrance are no where to be nvalled. How delightful | wove wire, and every description of shades and sun-blinds, supphed at short no- | 
tice and on moderate terms, 


somebody has called it, “ the chosen land of hay.” Its abundance and, | 


it is to see the rustic boys and girls, lads and lasses, from ten years up to 


twenty, tossing about the heaps, and presenting every part of them to| FFVO CAPITALISTS.—The subscriber offers for sale 


the sun, glowing, but not yet too intensely, above their heads, browning 


their laughing cheeks, and smiling propitiously on their light and useful Ww. Proudfoot, E 


labour! How often, when, ata distance, [have heard the merry song, 
the loud burst of laughter ringing dewn the hill side, have I wished to 
mingle amongst them, and sbare in their humble, but unpurchaseable | 

leasure! [have tried it more than once, but I could not get on far. 
Gessentoned to exposure to the sun, and to any kind of bodily toil, 


for I cannot even dig a garden bed, or prune a vine, [soon gave up, and | , 
got tittered at for my pains. But [have no objection to throw myself | Whitwey, P.M. Calais, Me.; 
ona bank, and admire the pre tty haymakers who abound among my | son, Washington, D.C 
hills. There is one, the pride of them all, whose name for the present [| Pure 


am pledged to keep secret, (as it is not improbable that she may change 


it before the end of the summer,) whose gentle face and sylph-like figure | Thomas F. Green, Milledgeville, Geo 
I have prevailed upon a friend to sketch for me, while, she, unconscious | an, Philade|phia 
of our observation, was occupied in gathering the scattered remnants of | '°", Ky 


the harvest. With whata simple grace she handles that rude rake! 


Whata light angelic form is there! How beautifully do those cluster: | Smith, Hamitton 
ing curls, divided on her forehead with so mueh unsought elegance, bell, P.M. Simeo ; 


shade the oval outline of her thoughtful and innocent countenance! Be- 
fore the end of summer didI say? The bridegroom elect had better 


love with her myself, and if he does not marry her before the expiration 
of this present month of June, Twill. What magnificent arms! What 
ataper hand! What adelicate waist! I shall give him but a fortnight 
The old church is very near, You may see its ivy-mantled tower just 
behind her mother's cottage. What a divine but—as fair and as pure os 


the virgin snow—and almost as ripe as the autumnal apple! On my) 


conscience he shall have but a weck ! 


waggou, Which is soon to go, creaking under its fragrant burthen, to the 
farm-yerd. Depend uponit he steals many a giance, inthe intervals of 
work, at his beautiful intended, and it is more than probable (how Lenvy 
them ') that when the field is cleared, they will, by some chance or other 
be found seated together under those shady trees. Will they talk much? 
I guess not.—They have eyes, and those captivating organs of unletter- 
ed discourse will say some eloquent and beg 


If uiling things to each other 
Then their evening walk home—th 


eir pauses to listen to the nightiogale 
—that little real goddess of love, whose unearthly notes make us ashamed 


of ourselves, if, when we hear them, our very hearts be not brimfal of 


every kindly affection; then the influence of the soft air—the gentle tre- | half 


casional warning of the watch-dog—the village ¢ lock—the mvstic hum 
ming in the atmosphere—the low desultory chirping of the | 
varied voices of children playiog on tbe heath; all 


Would it not be crucl to disturb their happiness, even for a moment ? 
year, when the sun attains bis extreme point in our sky, and beginshis | Alas! it is but too true. Well—well; he may take her. Still, consider- 
receding course. It isthe bloom of sammer, when every rose is in its | "8 that there are many gay sparks about; considering that many acci- 
highest beauty and fragrance. Its mornings are all balay and merriment, | dents may happen betw een the cup and the lip; considering that life it- 
the birds singing with their utmost glee amid the still tenderly green self is very uncertain : considering that jealousy is not far off wherever 
love is present; considering, that in addition to the gay sparks about, 

I do, in the bosom of an amphitheatre of hills covered with meadows, | there are many very pretty lasses among my hills, [ would advise you 
are heaven itself. Then the new mown hay is gathered in small cocks, | b®ymaker to be very careful of—pshaw ! the fellow has just told me that 
i they were married last Monday ! 





other property in this village. 


Norville, Nashv ith 
Charles & Paschall, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Upper Canada.—David Thorburn, Queenston; J.Crooks, P.M., Niagara ; 
Heary Nellis, P. M., Grimsby ; Abm. K 
Matthew Crooks, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Duncan C ‘mp 
seen, Brantford; B. Shaw, St. Thomas; 
, Sandwich; D. Smart, P ‘ . 
Thos. Parker, P. M., Belleville 
Kingston; T 
Cornwall; M. Connell, Bytown 


; Saint Catherines; 


. ' é . Ireland, Hallowell; David John Smith. 
look to her, for I hereby give him notice, that Lam over head and ears in | Jones, Brockville; 


David Chisholm, P 
Joseph Tardif, Quebee—W im. Henry. Sherbrooke. 
Nova Scotra.—Clement H 


| Fad, Miramichi, &c. 
Happy fellow! there he is, yonder, assisting her father to load the | Stevhen 
. Gregor & Co 
West Indies & South America 
St Georges Bermuda ; t ias Levi, St 
Gordon, West Bod, St. Croix: 
Deane, Grand Key, 
| R. B. Pitman, Kingston, Jamaica 
Don Jusn J. Romero, Matanzes: Jos. Aytou, Carthagena 
Buenos Ayres 


subscriptions until a + 


hirds-—the | 
these enchanting ' publication 


JATENT DRAWING-ROOM SPRING BLINDS,—William Cooke, 129 
Hudson street, manufacturer of the above, in such general use, and so much 
proved throughout Europe, and which for lightness and durabilit vith all the 

| | approved throug Lurope, % 1 for lightness and durability, with all the 
hour of sleep purposes of a window-blind combined cannot be surpassed, recommends them | 
to the public, and Upholsterers in particular, to whom a liberal allowance will be 
They can be applied toall kinds of windows, sky lights, porticos, maps, 


. 


GENTS FOR THE ALBION.— In the United States:—J. H. Rathbone, ‘Utica 
f *. Shores, Portemouth, N. H.; Jobn 
M. Robinson, Providence, R.1.; A. 


Keeler, Colbourre; 


Jones, Prescott: A. McLear 
Thomas A. Starke, Montreal: 
» Three Rivers; 


Belcher, Halifax; Heary Goudge, Windsor; 
, Aneapolis; H.G. Parish, Yarmouth; JamesS. White 
icton, Albion Mines 
~—J.& P. Nacgowan, Charlottetown 
~Moses H. Perley, Saint Joho, 
; Gen. Joha Belkam 


the ALBION, Siz 


All commuuicstions to the 
mulous motion of the trees—the distant tinkle of the sheep-bell—the oc-| be post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT. M.D. Proprietor 


the ALBION, corner of Cedar street 
forwarded by the Easterno 


and delivered to subscribers in the City inthe afternoow and evening of the 


For more particulur information apply to 
sq., York; J. Y. Bethune, Esq., Cobourg: John McAulay, | 
T. M. Cormick, Esq., Niagara; Gillespie, Moffatt and Co. 
Montreal ; James Bell Forsyth, Esq., Quebec ; at the Aibion Office, New York, 
and to the subscriber on the premises, 

Newmarket, near York, U. (€ 


Howe, New Haven, Conn.; Col 
Rev. John Haughton, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
; H. Brown, Richmond, Va. ; 
llall, Norfotk, Va.; 
, Louisville, Ky.; T. Watson, P. M., Newbern, N. 
Columbia, 8. C.; W. " 
; Mr. Sandford, Mobile, Ala.; Jonn Me Kew- 
Matthew Kennedy, Lexing- 


Heury White, Peters 
Henry Price, Charlotieville, Va. ; 


, Teun 


Edward Pridham, P. M., Grenville, Ottawa; 


F.E. Beckwith, Fredericton 
Saint 


. Saint John 

-~RKobert 8. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda 

Thomas; H. Anderser 

Jno. Athill, P.M., Antigua; Nel Mc Queen, Nassau, 
Turks Island; Pattinson & Webate 

A. Holmes, Montego Lay H. Christen, Havan 

J. Boulton, La Guay- 


Doilars per annum, payable in 
persons Secoming subscribers, will be expected tc 
eeular notification of relinquishment is sent to the Office, 
Any person entering into a pew te 
to resign, will be expected to 


Northera, and Southern 


iw Mr. SAMUEL FOX, who arrived in this country from London, about the 
month of April last, be still in this city, he is requested to call upon the 
subscriber; or any information respecting him will be thankfully received. 
Aug, 4—2t RUPERT J. COCHRAN, 27 Broad street. 
J OTICE.—Mr. Seager, artist, from London, respectfully advertises the 
public, that he has arrived in the city, for the purpose of taking like- 
nesses in a beautiful style of bronze, for one dollar each. He recommends those 
who may wish to take advantage of this opportunity of procuring a just resem- 
blance in his forcible and peculiar style, to make an early applicution at Bourne’s, 
359 Broadway. [July 7.] 











| 50 REW ARD.--Whereas George Tayler late Clerk with Messrs. Es 
| $5 daile & Co., Bankers in London, has absconded, having in bis pos 
session the undermentioned Bank of England Notes, with other Moneys, the pro 
perty of his employers. The above reward will be paid for the apprehension o 
the said George Tayler, andthe recovery of the property taken away by him, on 
application to James Buchanan, Esq. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New 
| York. 

The said George Tayler is about 26 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches high, compact 
) and rather genteel person, has a round face, freckled complexion, dark dair, black 
| beard and whiskers and grey eyes, neat in dress, and usually wore black clethes, 
with high-heeled Wellington boots; took with him a Short rough sailor’s blue 
jacket. 

The following are the particulars of the notes supposed to have been in his pos- 
session when he absconded ; payment of which is stopped at the Bank, and the 
public are cautioned against receiving any of them in payment or otherwise: 

No. 5825, dated 9th Feb, 1832, 500/, 
8040, “ 13th “ do. 200 
8042, ‘“ 13th “* do. 200 

Information which may lead to a recovery of the property carried away will be 
| Lberally rewarded. 

It is supposed Tayler sailed for the United States, 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters Days ojaatling from Days ofsailingfrim 
New Yerk. Hevre. 
No.1.Chas.Carroll W. Lee, Feb. 1, Jucel ,Oct. ! Mar.26,July 20,Nov.20 
2.Charlemagne, Robinson., ‘* 10, ** 10, * 1) Ap'l. 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 1 





3, Havre, Depeyster, ** 20, ** 20, ** 29) ":0 "10 ** 10 
1. Erie, J.Funk, Marchi,July 1,Nov. ! "90 «6*°80 «| 96 
2. Albany. Hawkins,| ‘* 10, °* 10, ** 19 May 1 Sept.1 Jan. 1 
3.Henri lV. J. Rockett, | ‘* 20, ** 20, «* 20) 10 "10 °° 10 
1. France, E. Funk, Ap’l. 1,Aug.1,Dec.1, '°20 "26 *% 20 
2. Sully, W.W.Pell) ** 10, * 10, ** 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
}. Francois Ist J.B. Pell ‘* 90, ** 20 ** 20 "10 7°10 7°10 
1. Rhone. Hathaway May 1, Sept. Jan. 1 °° 20 mai 20 «°° 20 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne, ** 16, ** 10, ** 10 July Nov. 1Mar. 1 
3. Manchester weiderholdt! * 20, ** 20, ** 20 at aie. ied 


Passege in the Cabin toor from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every drscription. 
No.1. Consignees at Havre. Bonaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 
2. do, do E. Quesnel, L’aine. 
Acentsat New York, J.J. Boyd. No. 49, Wall-st. ‘ 
No 3. Owners C. Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 42 Broad Street. Agent, J. 
J. Bord, No. 49 Wall-st, Consignees at Havre. Pitray, Viel, and Co 


NEW. YORK AND LIVERPt IOL PACKETS. 


Ships Masters Daysof sailing from Daysof satling from 
oe New Yerk. Liverpool 
No.1 Caledonia Graham, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.!, Feb.16, Junel6,Oct. 18 
4.Roscoe, Rogers, ee i ee 
3. Hibernia Maxwell, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. } 
2 Sheffield, Slacksta®, ‘' 24, ** 94, ** 24, ** 6, @ * @ 
3. Canada Wilson, Feb. l.Jume 1, Oct. 1, ** 16, «* 16, * 16 
4.G w rton, Holdrege, os 6, ** 6, ** By ** BA, ** 24, ° 
1 om hag : Marshall, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, April !,Aug. 1,Dec. 
2. John Jay Holdrege, ‘*‘ 24, ‘* 24, ** 24, ** @ « 8, a : 
1.North America Macy, Mar. 1July 1,Nov.1, ‘* 16, * ” - os 
4.Napoleor Smith, sig ~ ©. B ** Gi *° Bee. **. Gy 
3. emer Crocker, ** 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, May 1,8ep. i,Jap ; 
2. Rirmingham, 6694, ** 94, ** 94, ** 8, i + oe 
3. New York, Hoxie Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1, ‘* 16, : ie, * os 
4.Silas Richards, Holdrege, ‘* 8, ‘* 8, ** 8, ** 24, * a, » a 
1. Britannia, Sketchley ‘s+ 16, ** 16, ** 16, Jane 1,Oc¢ct. }, — Py 
2. Virginian, Harrie * @4, ** 84, ** 24, ‘ oe La 


Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
' " " or" description 
Guineas: including beds, bedving, wine. and storesof every ¢ ‘ 
Agents in Liverpool bt and 34 Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wa. and 


James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Crary & Co 














